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Introduction 


In the eighteenth century, as indeed in the twentieth, we can see 
Gaelic poetry adjusting to a new landscape and environment, 
carrying both the stimulus and the burden of an older tradition 
and reacting to new circumstances and influences. 

It was a time of upheaval and change. Some of this was strongly 
political, flowing from the Union of the Parliaments of Scotland 
and England in 1707, or from the succession of Jacobite plots and 
risings. In turn, this reinforced social change in Gaelic society, as 
the clan hierarchy drifted towards a more Lowland and 
commercial orientation, and steadily became divorced from a 
Gaelic-based society, shedding its native poets and historians, and 
men of art, medicine and business. The beginnings of clearance 
and emigration show before the middle of the century, and are 
becoming well established by the end. The build-up of Gaelic 
colonies in the Lowland towns and cities is also well begun. 

Responding to these, and to earlier changes, the status and 
outlook of the Gaelic poet was changing too. One of the most 
fundamental changes was the demise of the professional, highly- 
trained poet, using a standard literary language broadly shared 
by Scotland and Ireland. At one time there had been a good 
number of hereditary families of such poets, serving individual 
chiefs. The best-known of these is the MacMhuirich family, with 
a long history of serving the MacDonald chiefs (especially of 
Islay and Kintyre, and later Clanranald). That tradition of several 
centuries' duration came to an end by the mid-eighteenth 
century, and the last poet of note in that line was Niall 
MacMhuirich, with whom this anthology begins. Another one or 
two professional poets were active in the early years of the 
century, but none survives the Forty-Five period. 

The 'new wave' of Gaelic poets had some contact with the old 
professionals, or at least their immediate descendants, who still 
held some of the family manuscripts. This is true of both Mac 
Mhaighstir Alasdair and John MacCodrum. There seems to have 
been a brief loss of literacy in the case of a section of the new 
poets (e.g. Donnchadh Bàn and Rob Donn), but the majority of 
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the well-known eighteenth-century poets were not affected. by 
this. On the contrary, some were acquainted with the literary 
traditions of Gaelic, English and the Classical languages. So we 
find Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair writing the old Gaelic script and 
drawing on some of its saga, while responding also to 
contemporary Scottish poetry, and to Classical literature. Or, later 
in the century, we see Ewen MacLachlan following in Mac 
Mhaighstir Alasdair's footsteps in some of his poetry, and also 
translating a large part of the Iliad into Gaelic. 

There seems to have been a distinct cadre of lesser Gaelic lairds 
and of tacksmen (farmers holding !and from chiefs, etc.) who 
cultivated Gaelic poetry, and were literate in both Gaelic and 
English. This class began -to provide officers for Highland 
regiments, and sometimes mercenaries for foreign armies. Gaelic 
verse from such authors is represented in this anthology, whether 
by named poets such as Macpherson of Strathmashie and 
William Mackenzie of Strathcarron or by anonymous poets. 

There was yet another stream of Gaelic verse, usually referred 
to as folksong. This shows up clearly from the sixteenth century 
onwards, and is still vigorous in the eighteenth. Some of the 
authors of these songs would not be literate, while others would. 
Recent fashion tends to give some priority to such verse, and to 
extend its conditions of orality to all Gaelic literature. A little 
acquaintance with the wider Gaelic poetic tradition shows up the 
shallowness of such views. It is possible that one or two items in 
this anthology fall into this class, but it would be more widely 
represented in a seventeenth-century anthology, or in an 
anthology of songs collected from later tradition once some of the 
more literate traditions subside temporarily. 

There is some attempt to give their due weight here to the 
different traditions of eighteenth-century Gaelic poetry, and to 
the individual authors, though no doubt a degree of personal 
preference shows. Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair is presented as the 
major poet of the period, and the particular strengths of other 
poets are suggested by the poems selected. Each poet or poem is 
given a brief introduction, with suggestions for further reading, 
but it is not part of the scheme of this book to provide detailed 
editions of poems. 

The translations use a variety of styles, usually staying very 
close to the sense and rhythm of the original poems, and 
occasionally opting for retention of the rhyming patterns also. It 
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is hoped that the anthology can be used both as a Gaelic and an 
English one, but that its Gaelic primacy will be clearly 
recognised, and that readers will be encouraged either to steep 
themselves more thoroughly in the Gaelic tradition, or, if they 
come to it without much previous experience, to make serious 
attempts to familiarise themselves with it. 


(In 1992 I was awarded a Leverhulme Emeritus Fellowship, to support 
research on this and on other projects, and I would wish to acknowledge 
my gratitude to the Leverhulme Trust.) 
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Niall MacMhuirich 


Allan, Chief of the Clanranald MacDonalds, was fatally 
wounded at the Battle of Sheriffmuir and died shortly afterwards 
at the Earl of Drummond's house near Muthil. The last of the 
highly-skilled MacMhuirich professional poets (though not the 
last poet of that line) composed three poems about Allan, one in 
strict metre and bardic language, and two in a style used by 
vernacular poets. 

The original poem has eleven stanzas, of which six are selected 
here. They illustrate the official poet's attitude to his chief and 
patron (though this is one of the vernacular poems). The patron 
is someone to be praised for his heroic qualities and his life-style, 
and one whose death induces a sympathetic response from the 
birds and the elements. He touches only briefly on his 
connections and his family's role in Scottish history, but hints 
that he has much information on such matters. The poem ends 
with an expression of hope that young Ranald, the heir, will in 
due time do mighty and famous deeds. Here we are already close 
to the swan-song of the old professional bards and of their truly 
Gaelic patrons. 

The reference to the rather special horses that Allan had is 
explained by a passage in Walker's Economical History of the 
Hebrides II, 160 (quoted by W. J. Watson in his Bàrdachd Ghàidhlig, 
301): “The Captain of Clanranald (who fell at Sheriffmuir)... had 
been a colonel in the Spanish service. On his return home he 
brought with him some Spanish horses, which he settled in his 
principal island of South Uist”. 

The earliest extant text is that in the Eigg Collection of 1776. W. 
J. Watson edited the poem in his Bàrdachd Ghàidhlig. 

The translation echoes the rhythm of the Gaelic poem, and also 
the final rhyme that links all the stanzas in the poem, but does 
not reproduce the original's eight rhymes in each stanza 
(between the final stressed words of lines 1-7 and the pen- 
ultimate stressed word in line 8). 
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Marbhrann Mhic Mhic Ailein (1715) 


Och a Mhuire, mo dhunaidh, 

Thu bhith ad shìneadh air t' uilinn 

An taigh mòr Mhorair Dhrumainn 

Gun ar dùil ri d' theachd tuilleadh 

Le fàilte 's le furan 5 
Dh' fhios na dùthcha d' am buineadh; 

A charaid Iarla Chòig' Uladh, 

'S goirt le ceannard fhear Mhuile do dhìol. 


* >* * 


Mo chreach mhòr mar a thachair, 

'S e chuir tur stad air m' aiteas 10 
T' fhuil mhòrdhalach reachdmhor 

Bhith air bòcadh à d' chraiceann 

Gun seòl air a casgadh; 

Bu tu rìgh nam fear feachda, 

A chùm t' onoir is t' fhacal, 15 
'S cha do phill thu le gealtachd a-nìos. 


* o> >* 


Is iomadh gruagach is brèideach 

Eadar Uibhist is Slèite 

Chaidh am mugha mu d' dhèibhinn; 

Laigh smal air na speuraibh 20 
Agus sneachd air na geugaibh, 

Ghuil eunlaith an t-slèibhe 

On là chua!l' iad gun d' eug thu, 

A cheann-uidhe nan ceud bu mhòr prìs. 


NIALL MACMHUIRICH 


Elegy for the Chief of Clanranald (1715) 


Alas, Mary, my downfall 

that you lie on your elbow 

in the Drummond Earl's mansion 
with no hope of returning 

to our greetings and welcome 

to the land you belong to; 

O friend of Earl Antrim, 


the Mull Chief is pained by your plight. 


* >* * 


I'm distraught by what happened, 

it has shattered my gladness 

that your blood, strong and noble, 
from your skin was seen spouting 
with no way to staunch it; 

you, the king of the warriors, 

who kept your word and your honour, 
never cravenly fleeing the fight. 


* >* >* 


Many maidens and matrons 

from Sleat and from Uist 

turned pale at the tidings; 

the skies turned all gloomy, 

snow fell on the branches, 

the birds of the uplands 

wept on hearing your passing, 

goal of hundreds and cause of delight. 


15 


20 
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Gheibht' ad bhaile mu fheasgar 
Smùid mhòr 's cha b' e 'n greadan, 
Fir ùr' agus fleasgaich 

A' losgadh fùdair le beadradh, 
Cùirn is cupaichean breaca, 

Pìosan òir air an deiltreadh, 

'S cha b' ann falamh a gheibht' iad, 


Ach gach deoch mar bu neartmhoire brìgh. 


'S cha bu lothagan cliathta 
Gheibht' ad stàbaill gam biathadh 
Ach eich chrùidheacha shrianach; 
Bhiodh do mhìolchoin air iallaibh 
'S iad a' feitheamh ri fiadhach 
Anns na coireinibh riabhach; 

B' e mo chreach nach do liath thu 


Man tàinig teachdair' gad iarraidh on Rìgh. 


Is iomadh clogaid is targaid 

Agus claidheamh cinn-airgid 

Bhiodh mu 'r coinneamh air ealchainn; 
Dhòmhsa b' aithne do sheanchas, 

Ged a b' fharsaing ri leanmhainn 

Ann an eachdraidh na h-Albann; 
Raghnaill òig, dèan beart ainmeil, 


On bu dual duit o d' leanmhainn mòr ghnìomh. 


45 
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In your home in the evening 

there were fires burning strongly, 

young men and striplings 

burning powder and sporting, 

drinking horns and cups, speckled, 
goblets skilfully gilded, 

not empty when offered 

but brimming with drinks of great might. 


Not colts for the harrow 

in your stables were feeding 

but steeds shod and bridled; 

your hounds were on leashes 

awaiting the hunting 

in the brown-and-grey corries; 

would your hair had turned grizzled 
ere God's messenger took you in flight. 


Many helmets and targes, 

swords with hilts made of silver, 

were On view in the rackings; 

I knew well your story, 

your connections were widespread 

in the history of Scotland; 

act famously, Ranald, 

we expect great deeds from you of right. 


25 


35 


40 


45 
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SILEAS NA CEAPAICH 7 


Sìleas Na Ceapaich (c.1660-c.1729) 
(Sileas MacDonald of Keppoch) 


The poet was the daughter of a MacDonald chief of Keppoch, 
and was married to Alexander Gordon of Camdell, near 
Tomintoul. They moved to Beldorney, near Huntly, about 1700. 

There are over twenty poems attributed to her, several of them 
of a religious nature. None of her poems can be securely dated 
earlier than 1700. Several are concerned with the events of the 
1715 Rising, where her stance is a MacDonald /Jacobite one. Her 
lament for Lachlan Mackinnon, a blind harper (one of the latest 
such professional harpers) dates from the 1720s, as does the 
lament for Alasdair MacDonald of Glengarry, part of which is 
reproduced here. She had suffered a series of bereavements 
herself, and this is touched on in her poem, but it concentrates on 
the heroic and kindly virtues of the chief, using a fine series of 
nature metaphors. She ends, as many elegists did, with kindly 
references to the widow and to the heir. 

The poems of Sìleas na Ceapaich have been edited for the 
Scottish Gaelic Texts Society in 1972 by Colm O Baoill. Our text 
includes lines 799-806 and 831-70 of the poem as given in 
O Baoill's edition, i.e., stanzas 2, 3 and 4 are omitted. 
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Alasdair à Gleann-a-Garadh 


Alasdair à Gleann-a-Garadh, 
Thug thu 'n-diugh gal air mo shùilean; 


'S beag iongnadh mi bhith trom-chreuchdach, 


Gur tric gar reubadh às ùr sinn; 
'S deacair dhòmhsa bhith gun osnadh 


A' mheud 's tha 'dhosgaidh air mo chàirdean; 


Gur tric an t-eug oirnn a' gearradh 
Tagha nan darag as àirde. 


* * >* 


Bu tu 'n lasair dhearg gan losgadh, 

'S bu tu sgoilteadh iad gun 'n sàiltibh, 
Bu tu guala chur a' chatha, 

Bu tu 'n laoch gun athadh làimhe, 

Bu tu 'm bradan anns an fhìor-uisg, 
Fìor-eun às an eunlainn as àirde, 

Bu tu 'n leòghann thar gach beathach, 
Bu tu damh leathann na cràice. 


Bu tu 'n loch nach faodte thaomadh, 
Bu tu tobar faoilidh na slàinte, 

Bu tu Beinn Nibheis thar gach aonach, 
Bu tu 'chreag nach faodte theàrnadh, 
Bu tu clach-mhullaich a' chaisteil, 

Bu tu leac leathann na sràide, 

Bu tu leug lòghmhar nam buadhan, 
Bu tu clach uasal an fhàinne. 


Bu tu 'n t-iubhar thar gach coille, 
Bu tu 'n darach daingeann làidir, 


Bu tu 'n cuileann 's bu tu 'n draigheann, 


Bu tu 'n t-abhall molach blàthmhor; 


70 


75 
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Alexander of Glengarry 


Alexander of Glengarry, 

you brought tears to my eyes today, 50 
no wonder I am badly wounded, 

we are often lacerated anew; 

hard for me to avoid sighing 

with such misfortune to my kin; 

Death often cuts and takes from us 55 
the choicest of the tallest oaks. 


* * * 


You were the red torch to burn them, 

you would cleave them to their heels, 

you were a hero in the battle, 

a champion who never flinched, 60 
a fresh-run salmon in the water, 

an eagle in the highest flock, 

lion excelling every creature, 

broad-chested, strong-antlered stag. 


A loch that could not be emptied, 65 
a well liberal in health, 

Ben Nevis towering over mountains, 

a rock that could not be scaled; 

topmost stone of the castle, 

broad paving-stone of the street, 70 
the precious jewel of virtues, 

the noble stone of the ring. 


The yew above every wood, 

the oak, steadfast and strong, 

you were the holly, the blackthorn, 75 
the apple rough-barked in bloom; 
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Cha robh meur annad den chritheann, 
Cha robh do dhlighe ri feàrna, 

Cha robh do chàirdeas ri leamhan — 
Bu tu leannan nam ban àlainn. 


Bu tu cèile na mnà prìseil, 

'S oil leam fhìn ga dìth an dràsd thu; 
Ged nach ionann dhòmhsa 's dhìse 
'S goirt a fhuair mi fhìn mo chàradh. 
H-uile bean a bhios gun chèile 
Guidheadh i mac Dè 'na àite, 

Os e 's urra bhith ga còmhnadh 
Anns gach leòn a chuireadh càs oirr. 


Guidheam t' anam a bhith sàbhailt 
On a chàradh anns an ùir thu; 
Guidheam sonas air na dh' fhàg thu 
Ann ad àros 's ann ad dhùthaich; 

'S math leam do mhac a bhith 'd àite 


An saidhbhreas, am beairteas 's an cùram: 


Alasdair à Gleann-a-Garadh, 
Thug thu 'n-diugh gal air mo shùilean. 


95 
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you had no twig of the aspen, 
the alder made no claim on you, 


there was none of the lime-tree in you, 
you were the darling of lovely dames. 


You were the spouse of a precious wife, 


I'm sad that she has lost you now; 
though she and I are different, 

I too have borne a bitter fate; 

let every wife who lacks a spouse 
pray that God's Son takes his place, 
since He can give the help she needs 
in every grief that strikes her sore. 


I pray that your soul may be saved, 
since now you're at rest in the earth; 
I pray joy for those left behind you 
in your home and in your lands; 

I rejoice that your son's in your place 
as to wealth and riches and care; 
Alexander of Glengarry, 

you brought tears to my eyes today. 


11 
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ALASDAIR MAC MHAIGHSTIR ALASDAIR 13 


Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair 
(Alexander MacDonald) 


Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair is generally regarded as the most 
original and vital of the notable group of eighteenth-century 
Gaelic poets. His connections were with Ardnamurchan and 
South Uist. Born probably in the mid-1690s, and surviving until 
about 1770, he seems to have been a somewhat wild and wilful 
character in his youth and middle age. He worked as a teacher 
for the SSPCK (Scottish Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge), and edited for that Society his Galick and English 
Vocabulary, published in 1741 (the first secular book published in 
Gaelic). His collection of poems Ais-Eiridh na Sean-Chanoin 
Albannaich (1751) is another Gaelic publishing landmark. 

He took an active part in the '45 Rising, and may well have 
been involved in the '15 also. A significant number of his political 
poems survive, especially from the period 1744-48. Other 
periods in his poetic career are more patchily recorded, and 
probably much of his work has been lost. 

His surviving poetry grows out of the Gaelic poetic tradition, 
but also branches out from it, showing the influence of his 
classical reading and his reading of Scots and English poetry. He 
is innovative metrically, though well schooled in the native 
tradition. His language is often inventive and explosive. 

It should be noted that the texts here are edited from the 1751 
edition, and retain many forms that were clearly the poet's own 
preferences. 

For further background comment, see D. S. Thomson, 1990 (a), 
1990 (b), 1991, and R. Black, 1986. 
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ALASDAIR MAC MHAIGHSTIR ALASDAIR 15 


Marbhrainn a rinneadh do Pheata Coluim/ 
Elegy for a Pet Dove 


The 'Elegy for a Pet Dove' is probably quite an early poem of 
Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair's, a consciously literary construct, 
perhaps influenced by such Latin verses as Catullus's poem on 
Lesbia's sparrow. It makes effective use of the Biblical story of 
Noah and the Ark (see Genesis 8), contrasting the roles of the 
dove and the raven, and incorporating various punning 
references which naturally enough do not work in a different 
language. In this way litir 'letter' and leitir (side of hill, etc.” are 
punned on, so that the birds are sent to reconnoitre the slopes of 
the mountains (not perhaps Mount Ararat, on which the Ark 
came to rest), while the dove brings back a letter (the leaf that 
alerted Noah to the Flood's subsidence). For the family in the 
Ark, the poet uses muirichinn, with a pun on muir 'sea', and their 
distress, airc, reminds us that they are still in the àirc, 'Ark'. The 
poem is an intellectual construct, precise, carefully articulated, 
spare in its language, exact in its movement, though the poet has 
the confidence to use the occasional colloquialism in this formal 
structure. The second part of the poem has an anthropocentric 
bias, with a hint of moralising about human folly. Perhaps 
Duncan Bàn Macintyre took a hint from lines 1412 in particular 
for his somewhat similar treatment of the deer. 
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Marbhrainn a rinneadh do Pheata Coluim, a 
Mharbhadh le Abhag 


'S tùrsach mo sgeul ri luaidh, 
'S gun chàch d'ad chaoidh, 
Mu bhàs an fhir bu leanbail tuar 
'S bu mheanbh ri chlaoidh. 100 


'S oil leam bàs a' choluim chaoimh 
Nach b' anagrach gnàs, 

A thuiteam le madadh gam beus 
Dòbhran nan càrn. 


'S tu as truaigh linn de bhàs nan eun; 105 
Mo chràdh nach beò, 

Fhir a b' iteagach miotagach triall 
Ge bu mheirbh do threòir. 


B' fheumail do Naoi na càch 

An àm bhàrcadh nan stuadh, 110 
Bu tu 'n teachdair” gun seacharan dà 

Nuair thràigh an cuan. 


A dh' fhidreachdainn 'do dh' fhalbh an tuil, 
Litir gach fear, 

Dùghall is Colum gun chuir 115 
Deagh Naoi thar lear. 


Ach chaidh Dùghall air seacharan-cuain 
'S cha do phill e riamh, 
Ach phill Colum le iteagaich luath 
'S a fhreagra 'na bheul. 120 


Air thùs, cha d' fhuair e ionad da bhonn 
A seasadh e ann, 

Gus 'do thiormaich Dìle nan tonn 
Far mullach nam beann. 
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Elegy for a Pet Dove, Killed by a Terrier 


Sad is the tale I have to tell- 
since the others do not mourn you- 
of the death of the one who looked like a child 
fragile, easily hurt. 100 


I hate to think of the death of the gentle dove 
that was not given to quarrelling, 
that he was killed by a cur whose nature 
was that of the otter that lives among the rocks [of the burn]. 


Your death affects us more than that of other birds; 105 
it causes me pain that you are dead, 

you who moved with mincing steps, showing your feathers 
slight though your strength was. 


More helpful for Noah than the others were 

when the waves poured [around him], 110 
you were the messenger who did not go astray 

when the sea subsided. 


To find out if the Flood had gone 
good Noah sent across the sea 

Dugald (the raven) and Colum (the dove) 115 
with a letter each [with a hillside each to investigate]. 


But Dugald got lost at sea 
and never came back, 
while Colum returned, swiftly flying low, 
with his answer in his mouth. 120 


At first, he found no place 
to stand on 

until the Flood of the waves dried up 
off the mountain tops. 
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S an sin, an litir sin leugh an duine bha glic 125 
Gun thiormaich a' bhailc, 

'S gu faigheadh a mhuirichinn cobhair 'nan teirc' 
Agus fuasgladh 'nan airc. 


Le neart cha spùillte do niod 

Ge do thigte d' ad shlad; 130 
Bhiodh do chaisteal fo bhearraibh nan creag 

Ann an daingnichibh rag. 


Bha do mhodh-sìolaich air leth o chàch, 
Cha togradh tu suas, 

Ach a' durrghail an taca ri d' ghràdh 135 
'S cur cogair 'na cluais. 


Cha do chuir thu dùil an airgead no sprèidh, 
No fèisd am biodh sùgh, 
Ach spioladh is criomadh an t-sìl le d' bheul 
'S ag òl a' bhùirn. 140 


Aodach no anart, sìoda no sròl, 
Cha cheannaicheadh tu 'm bùth, 
Bhiodh t' èideadh do mhìn-iteacha gorm 
Air nach drùidheadh an driùchd. 


Cha do ghabh thu riamh paidir no creud 145 
A ghuidhe nan dùl, 

Gidheadh, chan eil t' anam am pèin 
O chaidh tu nùnn. 


Chan e gun chiste no anart bhith còmhdach do chrè, 

Fo lic anns an ùir, 150 
Tha mise, ge cruaidh e, 'n-diugh 'g acain gu lèir, 

Ach do thuiteam le cù. 
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And then, the wise man read:that letter 
that the torrent had dried up, 
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and so his family ((sea-brood') would find help in their scarcity 


and relief in their distress (Ark). 


Your nest was not to be despoiled by force 
though there might be a move to plunder you; 
your castle was under the rock-clefts 
in impregnable fortresses. 


Your way of breeding was different from others', 


your approach was not forward, 
instead you cooed beside your loved one 
whispering in her ear. 


You set no store by money or stock, 
nor succulent feast, 

merely unhusking the seed and nibbling at it 
and drinking water. 


Cloth or linen, silk or satin 
you did not buy in a shop, 

your clothing consisted of smooth blue feathers 
which the dew would not penetrate. 


You never recited pater noster or creed 
entreating the elemental powers, 

for all that, your soul is not in torment 
since you have passed over. 


It is not that your body lacks covering of shroud or coffin 


in the earth, under a grave-slab, 


that altogether pains me today, hard though that is, 


but that you were killed by a dog. 
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Oran an t-Samhraidh/Song of Summer 


This poem runs to nineteen stanzas, a total of 152 lines, closely 
packed with description of the summer scene, particularly 
nature's fecundity which shows to maximum advantage in this 
season. The poet's technique is impressionistic, despite the high 
level of detail. He moves constantly, from foliage to milk-fold, 
from rising sap to bird-song, from honey to cream, not forgetting 
rushes, wasps, salmon, roe-bucks and much more. There are a 
few concentrated descriptions, as of the salmon, but it is the 
variety and constant movement and change that seem to attract 
the poet. 

Birds and bird-song play an important part in the poem, thrush 
and cuckoo singing their litany, the robin providing the bass in a 
duet with the wren, and (in a stanza not included here) the wood, 
not yet enveloped in foliage, seen as a mighty organ composed of 
tree-trunks, producing a medley of bird-song. 

The metrical trigger for the poem was a song by Allan Ramsay. 
This begins: 


As early I walked, on the first of sweet May, 
Beneath a steep mountain, 

Beside a clear fountain, 

I heard a grave lute soft melody play, 
Whilst the echo resounded the dolorous lay. 


Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair's first stanza is in part a translation of 
this, and adopts its rhythm and rhyme-scheme, though setting 
these out in an eight-line stanza. He borrows nothing else from 
Ramsay's song, and changes Ramsay's lute to a chanter. This in 
turn seems to trigger the succession of musical images, and the 
prominence of bird-song, in his poem. 

Another, and no doubt a stronger, influence was that of James 
Thomson's Seasons, which first appeared from 1726 to 1730, and 
in a much expanded version in 1738. It is thought that Mac 
Mhaighstir Alasdair's Oran an t-Samhraidh was composed in the 
early 1740s. There were native Gaelic models for seasonal 
description, but he developed the genre in a detailed and 
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individual way, one of his favourite techniques, here and in other 
poems, being the use of a series of adjectives ending in -ach, 
which often produce a compressed and vivid characterisation, so 
that summer can be sharply described as milky, creamy, waspy, 
lamby, bucky and so on. His seasonal songs were to provide the 
clear models for a series by other eighteenth-century poets, from 
Duncan Bàn Macintyre to Ewen MacLachlan at the end of the 
century. 

For further reading, see Thomson, D. S., 1990 (a) and (b). Our 
text includes lines 1-48 and 81-96 of the 1751 edition, which has a 
total of 152 lines. 
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Oran an t-Samhraidh 


Air fonn, “Through the wood laddie' 


An dèis dhomh dùsgadh san mhaidean 


'S an dealt air a' choill, 

Ann am maidean ro shoilleir, 
Ann a lagan beag doilleir, 
Gun cualas a feadan 

Gu leadarra seinn, 

'S mac-talla nan creagan 

Da fhreagra bròn-bhinn. 


Bidh am beithe deagh-bholtrach, 
Urail, dosrach nan càrn, 

Ri maoth-bhlàs driùchd Cèitein, 
Mar ri caoin-dheàrrsadh grèine, 
Brùchdadh barraich roi gheugaibh 
San mhìos cheutach-sa Mhàigh: 

Am mìos breac-laoghach buailteach, 
Bainneach, buadhach gu dàir. 


Bidh gach doire dlùth uaignidh 
'S trusgan uaine umpa a' fàs; 
Bidh an snodhach a' dìreadh 
As gach freumhaich as ìsle 

Roi na cuislinnean snìomhain 
Gu mìodachadh blàth; 

Cuach is smeòrach san fheasgar 
Seinn a leadain 'nam bàrr. 


Am mìos breac-uigheach braonach, 
Creamhach maoth-ròsach àigh, 
Chuireas sgeadas neo-thruaillidh 
Air gach àite, da dhuaichneachd, 


A dh' fhògras sneachd le chuid fuachda 


O gheur-ghruaim nam beann àrd 
'S aig meud eagail roi Phèbus 
Thèid sna speuraibh 'na smàl. 
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Song of Summer 


to the air, “Through the wood laddie' 


On waking this morning, 
with the dew on the woods, 
on this very bright morning, 
in a shady wee hollow 

I heard then the chanter 
with elegance played, 

and the rocks' Echo sounded 
their sweet-sad reply. 


The fine-scented birch-tree, 
new-branched over the cairn, 
wet with tender warm May-dew 
warm with sun's kindly shining, 
exudes foliage from twiglets 

in this lovely month, May: 
month of dappled calves folded, 
month for mating and milk. 


Each grove, close and secret, 
has its mantle of green, 

the wood-sap is rising 

from the roots at the bottom, 
through arteries twisting 

to swell out the growth; 
thrush and cuckoo at evening 
sing their litany above. 


Month of specked eggs, dewy, 
fine month for garlic and rose, 
that with elegance decks out 
places formerly gloomy, 
expels snow with its coldness 


from high mountains' harsh gloom; 


So great its fear is of Phoebus, 
it dissolves in the sky. 
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Am mìos lusanach mealach, 
Feurach failleanach blàth, 

'S e gu gucagach duilleach, 
Luachrach dìtheanach lurach, 
Beachach seilleanach dearcach, 
Ciùthrach dealtach trom tlàth, 
'S 1 mar chùirneanan daoimein: 
'Bhratach bhoillsgeil air Iàr. 


'S moch bhios Phèbus ag òradh 

Ceap nam mòr-chruach 's nam beann, 
'S bidh san uair sin le sòlas — 

Gach eun bionnfhoclach bòidheach 
Ceumadh mear-bhuillean ceòlar 
Feadh phreas, ògan is ghleann: 

A' choireal chùirteach gun sgreadan 
Aig pòr as beadarrach greann. 


* * >* 


Bidh bradan seang-mhear nam fìoruisg 
Gu brisg, slinn-leumnach, luath, 

'Na bhuidhre tàrr-ghealach lannach, 
Gu h-iteach, dearg-bhallach, earrach, 
Le shoillsean airgid da earradh 

'S mion-bhreac lainnireach tuar, 

'S e fèin gu crom-ghobach ullamh 
Ceapadh chuileag le cluain. 


A' Bhealltainn bhog-bhailceach ghrianach, 
Lònach, lianach mo ghràidh, 

Bhainneach, fhinn-mhèagach, uachdrach, 
Omhnach, loinideach, chuachach, 
Ghruthach, shlamanach, mhiosrach, 
Mhiodrach, mhiosganach, làn, 

Uanach, mheannanach, mhaoineach, 
Bhocach, mhaoiseach, làn àil. 


* * * 
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Month of plants and of honey, 
warm, with grasses and shoots, 
month of buds and of leafage, 
rushes, flowers that are lovely, 
wasps, bees and berries, 
mellow mists, heavy dews, 

like spangles of diamonds, 

a sparkling cover for earth. 


Phoebus early turns yellow 

the cap of mountain and peak; 
lovely birds full of joy then 
shape their notes with precision, 
swift melodious rhythm 

in bush, sapling and glen, 

a courtly chorale, no screeching 
from that frolicksome crew. 


* * * 


Lithe brisk fresh-water salmon, 
lively, leaping the stones; 
bunched, white-bellied, scaly, 
fin-tail-flashing, red spot; 
speckled skin's brilliant hue 

lit with flashes of silver; 

with curved gob at the ready, 
catching insects with guile. 


May, with soft showers and sunshine, 


meadows, grass-fields I love, 
milky, whey-white and creamy, 
frothing, whisked up in pails, 
time for crowdie and milk-curds, 
time for firkins and kits, 

lambs, goat-kids and roe-deer, 
bucks, a rich time for flocks. 


* >* * 
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Oran a' Gheamhraidh/Song of Winter 


It is thought that this poem, about Winter, was composed in 1743, 
because of a reference to the summer-solstice falling on a 
Saturday. It was probably written after the Summer poem, and in 
many ways Winter is seen as the antithesis of Summer. 

The adjectival technique is vividly used here again, as in the 
third stanza quoted here, where the winter month is jocularly but 
accurately described as mutched, breeched, gloved, bready, 
brosey and so on. The description of the bees seems almost left 
over from the Summer poem, and the birds appear in a more 
ecclesiastical guise than formerly. The overall effect is lively and 
varied. The Gaelic poem has eighteen eight-line stanzas, only 
eight lines short of the Summer song's total. 

It is worth noting that in the 1751 text grian 'sun' appears as a 
masculine noun, perhaps because the poet is thinking of its 
personification as Phoebus. Our text includes lines 41-8, 89-96, 
105-12 and 129-36 of the 1751 edition, which has a total of 144 
lines. 
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Oran a' Gheamhraidh 


Cuirear daltachan srian-bhuidh nan ròs 

Far mhìn-chìoch nan òr-dhìthein beag; 

Sinean gucagach lili nan lòn, 

Na flùran, 's gheal-neòinein nan eag, 220 
Cha deòghlar le beachain nam bruach: 

Cròdhaidh fuarachd car cuairt iad 'nan sgeap; 

'S cha mhò chruinnicheas seillein a mhàl, 

'S thar gheal-ùr-ròs chrann gàrraidh cha streap. 


* r> 


Thèid a' ghrian air a thuras mun cuairt 225 
Do thropaic Chapricorn ghruamaich gun stad, 

O'n tig fearthainn chruinn mheallanach luath 

Bheir à mullach nan cruaidhtichean sad; 

Thig tein-adhair, thig torann 'na dhèidh, 

Thig gailleann, thig èighre nach lag, 230 
'S cinnidh uisge 'na ghlainneachaibh cruaidh, 

'S 'na ghlas-leugaibh mìn fuar-licneach rag. 


* * * 


A' mhìos chnatanach chasadach lom 

A bhios trom air an t-sonn-bhrochan dubh; 

Churraigeach, chasagach, lachdann is dhonn, 235 
Bhrìsneach, stocainneach, chom-chochlach thiugh, 

Bhrògach, mheatagach, pheiteagach bhàn, 

Imeacach, aranach, chàiseach, gun ghruth, 

Le 'm miann bruthaiste, mairt-fheòil is càl, 

'S ma bhios blàth nach dèan tàir air gnè stuth. 240 
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Song of Winter 


Yellow-striped foster-sons of the rose 


part from small golden flowers' smooth-skinned breasts; 


no longer do bees on the banks 

suck the lilies' bunched teats on the mead, 
flowers, white daisies that grow with their gaps: 
now the cold folds them in to their skep; 

they no longer gather their tax, 

nor climb over fresh garden bush. 


* >* >* 


The sun proceeds on its course 

to grim Capricorn's tropic, in haste, — 
whence comes rounded and swift-falling hail 
that thuds on the tops of the rocks; 

there's lightning, followed by thunder, 

gales that are strong, and frost, 

water turns into splinters of glass, 

smooth jewels like cold toughened stone. 


* >* * 


The bare month of colds and of coughs, 

when heroes' black brose is much sought; 

month that's mutched, coated, tawny and brown, 
breeched, stockinged, breast-hooded fast, 
booted, white-vested and gloved, 

bready, croudie-less, buttery, cheesy, 

fond of brose, of beef and of kail, 

and of anything else if it's warm. 
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* >* * 


'S thèid gach salmadair ball-mhaiseach ùr 

An crannaig chùbhraidh chraobh dlùth-dhuilleach cas, 

Le 'n seòl fhèin a sheinn hymns 's a thoirt cliù 

Chionn a' phlanaid-s' a chùrsadh air n-ais; 

Gum bi còisir air leth anns gach gèig, 245 
An dasgaibh èibhinn air rèidh-shlios nan slat 

A' toirt lag-ìobairt le 'n ceileir d' an Triath 

Air chaol-chorraibh an sgiath anns gach glaic. 
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* * * 


Each psalmist, fine-speckled and fresh, 

mounts his steep, fragrant pulpit of leaves, 

to sing hymns and give praise his own way, 

for the planet's return on its course: 

a separate choir on each branch, 245 
their glad desks on smooth sides of twigs, 

gentle offering of song to their Lord 

with their slender wings spread in each glade. 
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Moladh Mòraig/The Praise of Morag 


This is probably a fairly early poem also, perhaps dating from the 
1730s. It seems on one level to describe an extra-marital affair, but 
in the final two stanzas of the 1751 version it is presented as a 
dream-experience (the first of these stanzas ends the selected 
version here). The poem is followed in the 1751 edition by a 
highly vituperative Mìomholadh Mòraig (Dispraise of Morag), and 
again it is open to us to interpret this as an expiation for the 
indiscreet 'Praise', or as the other half of a literary jeu d' esprit. 
Moral judgements aside, it is a remarkable piece of writing, and 
made more so by the elaborate metrical scheme of the poem 
(indeed both poems). Moladh Mòraig, as to form and metre, is 
clearly related to the form of ceòl mòr, the classical form of 
composition for the bagpipes, with its theme, variations and 
climactic elaboration. The rhythmic structure, rhyme-scheme and 
length of stanza aim at mirroring these variations in the structure 
and movement of a classical pipe composition, substituting 
rhyming correspondence for correspondence of notes or note- 
sequences, and at least suggesting the mounting elaboration of 
piping grace-notes by trisyllabic rhymes in the crùnluath or final 
elaborated movement (sheilleinibh, eleabor, deireasach, teleascop and 
SO ON). 

This seems to be the first attempt to produce a metrical 
equivalent to ceòl mòr, and it was to be emulated by Duncan Bàn 
Macintyre in his Moladh Beinn Dòbhrain, as well as by other later 
poets. Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair's admiration of pipe-music 
shows in other poems of his, including his lament for a 
MacCrimmon piper killed in battle in 1746, though he fought on 
the Hanoverian side. 

It may be that the detailed eroticism of the Moladh owes 
something to the example of James Thomson's Seasons, in which 
there are set-pieces of a romantically erotic nature which were 
one of the popular attractions of the English work. 

The translation is somewhat halting compared to the original. 
The first stanza attempts to keep the original rhyme-scheme, and 
the last stanza reproduces the essential rhythmic movement 
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without achieving the trisyllabic rhymes consistently. Our text 
includes lines 1-16, 33-64, 97-112 and 303-18 of the 1751 edition, 
which has a total of 334 lines. 
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Moladh Mòraig 


'S truagh gun mi sa' choill 
Nuair bha Mòrag ann; 
Thilgeamaid na croinn 

Cò bu bhòidhch' againn: 
Inghean a' chùil doinn 
Air a bheil a loinn, 
Bhiomaid air ar broinn 
Feadh na ròsanan, 
Bhreugamaid sinn fhìn 
Mireag air ar blìon 

A' buain shòbhrach mìn- 
bhuidh nan còsagan; 
Theannamaid ri strì 

'S thadhlamaid san fhrìth, 
'S chailleamaid sinn fhìn 
Feadh na strònagan. (Urlar 1) 


On thàinig gnè de thùr 

O m' aois òige dhomh, 

Nìor facas creutair dhiùbh 

Bu cho-glòrmhoire; 

Bha Maili 's dearbha caoin 

'S a gruaidh air dhreach nan caor, 
Ach caochlaideach mar ghaoith 
'S i ro òranach; 

Bha Peigi fad an aois — 

Mur bhi sin b'i mo ghaol; 

Bha Marsaili fìor aotrom 

Lan neònachais; 

Bha Lili a' taitne' rium 

Mur bhi a ruisg bhith fionn; 

Ach cha bu shàth bùrn-ionnlaid 
Don Mhòraig-s' iad. (Urlar 3) 
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The Praise of Morag 


To be now in the woods 
when my Morag was; 
we would cast our lots 
who was bonnyest: 

lass of the brown hair 
she who is so fair, 

we'd lie here and there 
where the roses grew, 
easily beguiled, 

lying on our sides 
plucking yellow-fine 
flowers from cosy spots; 
turning active then 

to stravaig the glen, 
losing our ken 

mid the rolling knolls. 


Since a glimmering of sense 
came to me in my youth, 

I never saw a creature 

so glorious; 

Molly, true, was mild, 

and her cheeks were rowan-red, 
but fickle as the breeze, 

always Song-singing; 

Peggy was too mature 

for me to win her love; 

flighty Marsaili had all sorts 

of strangenesses; 

Lily pleased me well 

though her lashes were too fair; 
they're all dish-water compared 
to the Morag-one. 
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O 's coma leam, 's coma leam 

Uil' iad ach Mòrag: 

Rìoghainn dheas chulach 

Gun uireasabh fòghlaim. 

Chan fhaighear a tiunnail 285 
Air mhaise no bhunailt 

No 'm beusaibh neo-chumant 

Am Muile no 'n Leòdhas: 

Gu geanmnaidh; deas, furanach, 

Duineil, gun mhòrchuis; 290 
Air thagha na cumachd 

O 'mullach gu 'brògaibh; 

A neul tha neo-churaidh 

'S a h-aigne ro-lurach, 

Gu brìodalach, cuireideach, 295 
Urramach, seòlta. (Siubhal 1) 


Thogamaid ar fonn 

Anns an òg-mhadainn, 

'S Phèbus 'dath nan tonn 

Air fiamh òrainsein, 300 
Fa 'r cèill cha bhiodh conn 

Air sgàth dhoire 's thom, 

Sinn air dàireadh trom 

Le 'r cuid gòraileis, 

Dìreach mar gum bìodh 305 
Maoiseach 's boc a' strì, 

Crom-ruaig a chèile dian 

Timcheall òganan; 

Chailleamaid ar clì 

A' gàireachdaich leinn fhìn 310 
Le bras mhacnas dian sin 

Na h-ògalachd. (Urlar 4) 
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I don't care for anyone 

of them but Morag: 

she's a neat sonsy lass, 
quite a learned one. 

You can't get her equal 

for beauty or ballast, 

or for rare virtues 

in Mull or in Lewis: 

she's chaste, smart and welcoming, 
confident, pride-less; 

a stunner in figure 

from her top to her tip-toes; 
her aspect is gentle 

and her nature delightful, 
she's loving and frisky, 
honour-worthy, ingenious. 


We'd strike up our tune 

in bright morning, 

while Phoebus dyes the waves 
to an orange hue, 

not confined by prudent sense, 
in shade of grove and knoll, 
heavily entwined 

in our dizZiness, 

just as though we were 

buck and doe in pair, 

eagerly in chase 

among saplings; 

laughing till we're weak, 
losing all our strength, 

with youth's joy that's 

urgent and vehement. 
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Mo cheann tha làn de sheilleinibh 

O dheilich mi ri d' bhrìodal; 

Mo shròn tha stopt' a dh' eleabor, 315 
'Na deil le teine dìombais; 

Mo shùilean tha cho deireasach 

Nach faic mi gnè gun teleascop, 

'S ged bhiodh meudachd beinnidh ann 

'S ann theirinn gura frìd e. 320 
Dh' fhalbh mo cheudfaidh corporra 

Gu dochaireach le bruadar, 

Nuair shaoil mi fortan thorchairt domh 

'S mi 'm thorraicheam air mo chluasaig; 

Air dùsgadh às a' chaithreim sin 325 
Cha d' fhuair mi ach ion-faileis deth 

An ionad na maoin bearraidich 

A mheal mi gu seachd uairean. (Crùnluath) 
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My head is full of swarming bees 
since parting from your fondling; 
my nose is stuffed with hellebore, 
aflame with lust's indulgence; 

my eyes are So deficient 

I can't see without a telescope, 

and though a thing were mountainous 
I'd say it seemed a mite to me. 

All my body's attributes 

were injured in my dreaming, 

I thought good luck had come to me 
there on my pillow snoring; 

on waking from that ecstacy 

I found there but the shade of it 
instead of all the glitzy wealth 
experienced seven times over. 
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Oran don Phrionnsa/A Song for the Prince 


This 'Song for the Prince' did not appear in the 1751 or the 
subsequent early editions. It first appeared in John Mackenzie's 
edition of 1834-39, when doubts were expressed about Mac 
Mhaighstir Alasdair's authorship of it. The song has been 
accepted traditionally as his, and although it is uncomplex by his 
standards it has an urgency and vigour that make his authorship 
plausible. It is presumably a pre-campaign song, intended to 
express and arouse enthusiasm, and it has had a long history of 
enthusiastic renderings, having a catchy and attractive melody. 

The rhymed translation is reasonably faithful to the sense, as 
the rhyme scheme of the original is fairly basic. 
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Oran don Phrionnsa 


Fonn: O hì ri rì, tha e tighinn, 
O hì ri rì, (n rìgh tha bhuainn; 


Gheibheamaid ar n-airm 's ar n-èideadh, 
'S breacan an fhèilidh an cuaich. 


'S èibhinn leam fhìn, tha e tighinn, 
Mac an rìgh dhlighich tha bhuainn, 
Slios mòr rìoghail dan tig armachd, 
Claidheamh is targaid nan dual. 


'S ann a' tighinn thar an t-sàile 

Tha 'm fear àrd as àille snuadh, 
Marcaich' sùnndach nan steud-each 
Rachadh gu h-eutrom san ruaig. 


Samhail an Fhaoillich a choltas, 
Fuaradh-froise 's fadadh-cruaidh, 
Lann thana 'na làimh gu cosgairt, 
Sgoltadh chorp mar choirc air cluain. 


Torman do phìoba 's do bhrataich 
Chuireadh spiorad bras san t-sluagh; 
Dh' èireadh ar n-àrdan 's ar n-aigne 
'S chuirte air a' phrasgan ruaig. 


Tàirneanach a' bhomb 's a' chanain, 
Sgoilteadh e 'n talamh le 'chruas, 


Fhreagradh dha gach beinn 's gach bealach 


'S bhòdhradh a mhac-tall' ar cluas. 


Gur mairg d' an èideadh san là sin 
Còta grànd' den mhàdar ruadh, 
Ad bhileach dhubh is cocàrd innt', 
Sgoiltear i mar chàl mu 'n cluais. 
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A Song for the Prince 


Chorus O hì ri rì, he is coming, 
O hì ri rì, our king we'll meet, 
with our weapons and our armour, 
and the tartan kilt in pleat. 


Right glad am I that he's coming, 
king's son to whom right belongs, 
princely side adorned by weapons, 
sword and buckler of thongs. 


Over the salt sea sailing 

is the tall and handsome wight, 
eager rider of the war-steeds 
who with ease puts foes to flight. 


Equinoctial his aspect, 

dog-tooth bringing storm and rain, 
slim blade in his hand for slaughter, 
bodies cut like corn on plain. 


Rumbling pipes and waving banners 
rouse the people's eager shout; 

pride and spirit rise within us 

as we put the mob to rout. 


Thunder of bomb and cannon 

splitting the earth, arousing fear, 

while each pass and mountain answered 
with echoes deafening our ears. 


Woe to those that day who're wearing 
ugly red-coats on that trail, 

black bordered hat with its cockade 
will split around their ears like kail. 
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Oran an aghaidh Achd an Aodaich Ghaidhealaich/ 
A Song against the Highland Disclothing Act 


This is one of a number of poems in which Mac Mhaighstir 
Alasdair comments on the Disclothing Act of 1747. It seems to 
have been the Disclothing Act rather than the Disarming Act that 
infuriated him, as he saw that it struck at a symbol of his race, not 
merely at the Gaels as military enemies. 

It is mainly the opening verses that are quoted here: the poem 
then turns to a more conventional plea to support the Jacobite 
cause, and for the return of Charles sometime after 1746—47. 
These opening stanzas show us the poet making an unusually 
personal and emotional statement. 

The poem, probably incomplete as we have it, and untitled, is 
in MS 63 in the National Library of Scotland, starting on p.143, 
and with the previous nine pages missing. 

See further, J. L. Campbell, 1984. Our text includes lines 1-24 
and 49-52 of J. L. Campbell's edition, the poem having 52 lines. 
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Oran an aghaidh Achd an Aodaich Ghaidhealaich 


An t-aodach bòidheach, bòsdail, dreachmhor 
A thoirt bhuainn airson mùtan casaig; 

'S bochd 's is truagh a' chùis ma thachras 

A bhith nar tràillibh aig fearaibh Shasainn. 


Na no mheala mise casag 

No mo chòta-geàrr den tartan — 

Mur h-eil mi toileach a dhol dan sracadh 

A chartadh Dheòrsa 'Hanòbhar dhachaigh. 


Na no mheala mi mo lèine, 
Ga h-i 's blàithe th' orm de m' èideadh, 
Mur h-eil mi sanntach a dhol ga spèiceadh 


A dh' fhògradh Dheòrsa 's a chrùnadh Sheumais. 


Na no mheala mi mo bhreacan, 

M' uile mhaoin, mar sin 's mo phearsa, 

Mur h-eil mi toileach an ìobradh 'n ceart-uair 
An adhbhar an rìgh 's a' cheartais. 


Na no mheala mi mo ghòrsaid, 

An daga, a' bhiodag 's an claidheamh mòr-sa, 
Mur h-eil mi toileach a dhol leo 'chòmhrag 

A dh' fhuadach Uilleim gu grùnnd Hanòbhair. 


An t-anam fèin, ga geur ri ràdh e, 

Na no mheala mise ràith e, 

Mur h-eil mi toileach, le rùn chàirdean, 

A dhol ga sgiachdadh an adhbhar Theàrlaich. 
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A Song against the Highland Disclothing Act 


That the handsome, lovely clothes we boasted 
should be exchanged for a ragged cassock! 


We'll be in a bad way if it happens, 
mere slaves to the men of England. 


Let me never enjoy wearing a black-coat, 
or my short coat that is made of tartan, 
unless I am ready to have them in tatters 
shovelling George home to Hanover. 


Let me never enjoy wearing my shirt, 
though it's the warmest of my garments, 
unless I am keen to have it spiked 
exiling George and crowning James. 


Let me never enjoy wearing my plaid, 
enjoy my goods, even my body, 

if I am not ready right now to offer 
them up in the cause of king and justice. 


Let me never enjoy wearing my gorget, 
pistol, dagger, or this great broadsword, 
if I am not ready to take them to battle 

to banish William to the land of Hanover. 


The soul itself, though it's bitter to say it, 
let me not enjoy even for a season, 

if I am not ready, with friends abetting, 
to have it lacerated in Charlie's cause. 
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Och, thig, a ghràidh, mun cinn sinn miota, 
Seal mun caill sinn gu lèir ar misneach; 
Fheadh 's a bhios ar crìdh nar crioslaich 

'S leat-sa, ghaoil, air fios gun fhios sinn. 
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* * * 


Ah, come, beloved, before we soften, 
before we lose altogether our courage; 

as long as our hearts are whole within us 
we are yours, beloved, willy-nilly. 
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Oran a rinneadh an 1746/A Song made in 1746 


We are probably justified in dating this poem in part to the 
Spring of 1746, in the uneasy interval before the battle of 
Culloden. The two opening stanzas suggest February weather, 
and also the optimistic expectation that resources and 
reinforcements would arrive from France — a hope that was to be 
dashed shortly before Culloden. The poet's confidence was still 
strong, and his vigorous style, swinging from vituperation and 
wit to historical and political argument, is clearly under control, 
as he uses a complex ten-line stanza, driven by powerful 
rhythms, to conduct his political and emotional argument. 

The original poem has, for example, the following sequences of 
end-rhymes in its stanzas: (1) abaaacaaca; (2) abaacdccdc; (3) 
abaaabaaca; (4) abccdbdded; (5) abaaabaccc. There is in fact no 
consistently repeated pattern of end-rhymes, but one can see 
clearly the family resemblances among all of them. In addition 
there are internal rhymes which occur much more sporadically. 
This disciplined freedom of structure allows the argument to go 
in whatever direction it needs, while still retaining its 
rhythmically emotional thrust. 

Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair clearly expected the campaign to 
come to a victorious climax, at least when he began to compose 
this poem. But it is likely that part of it is post-Culloden, and 
reflects the brutal mopping-up tactics of the Hanoverians in the 
weeks and months after the battle. Part of the intention of the 
poem, therefore, may have been to re-instil confidence into 
supporters, and to look forward towards a fresh campaign. With 
these somewhat contradictory ingredients in it, the poem would 
seem to take us deep into the maelstrom of the poet's mind in 
that fateful year of 1746. 

The Highlanders had, and have, a keen interest in genealogy 
and pedigree, and Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair was well aware that 
individual clans often had, in the past especially, their 
professional historians and genealogists. He calls on these, a little 
rhetorically, to grasp pen and ink now, to write a new exciting 
history. Then he turns to brief reflections on the dubious 
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Hanoverian succession, the Act of Settlement (1701), and the 
divine right of kings, while later in the poem he returns to what 
he regards as the flimsy claims of the Georges to the throne. This 
quickly moves to bitter vituperation and name-calling (George is 
the son of the German sow), and the vivid metaphors that 
describe the post-Culloden repression (the raven's love of the 
bone stripped bare of flesh; the flaying of animals). In stanzas not 
included here he addresses both the Old and the Young 
Pretender separately, imploring their renewed leadership and 
asserting undying loyalty. The final stanza is a strange mixture of 
piety, satire and political optimism. Our text includes lines 1-50, 
61-80, 91-110 and 141-50 of the 1751 edition, which has a total of 
150 lines. 
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Oran a rinneadh an 1746 


'S fuar fearthainneach gach lò, 

Gach oidhche dorcha doineannach, 

'S tùrsach donn gach lò, 

Murtaidh trom le ceò: 

Ach mosglaibh suas a shlòigh, 

'S ur n-airtneul trusaibh chum ur cairteal', 
'S cairtibh uaibh ur bròn; 

Tha lèig ri muir 's ri speur 

Ri bhith aig Aeolus 's aig Neptiun, 

'S thig gach tlachd 'na dèidh. 


Thig soineann leis an R[ìgh], 

Teichidh sneachd is èighre uainn; 

Fògrar dòrainn shìon, 

Thig sòlas, falbhaidh pian; 

Gach seòrsa de gach fìon 

Thig on Fhr[aing] 'na thunnachaibh, 

'S gun caisg sinn uile ar n-ìot; 

Gheibh sinn tuil d' ar miann, 

'S m' ar nàimhde dh' fhàg sinn uireasach 
'S dlùth chuireas sinn ar lìon. 


O sheanchainnibh nan clann, 

Suas dèanaibh eachdraidh èifeachdach, 

O sheanchainnibh san àm 

Glacaibh dubh is peann! 

Seo a' bhliadhna chòrr 

An tilg a' ghrian le meadh-bhlàths biadhchar 
Gathain chiatach oirnn; 

Bidh driùchd air. bhàrr an fheòir, 

Bainne 's mil gun luach gun mhargadh, 
Airgead agus ÒT. 
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A Song made in 1746 


Cold, rainy is each day, 

each night is dark and stormy, 
sad and dull each day 

with thick, oppressive mist; 

but bestir yourselves, O people, 
pack away your languid spirits, 
throw your sadness out: 

in league with sea and sky 

are Aeolus and Neptune, 

and joy comes in their train. 


The King will bring fine weather, 
snow and frost will flee from us, 
and storms be driven out, 

joy comes and pain will go; 
every kind of wine 


will come in tuns across from France; 


we all will slake our thirst; 
we'll get what we desire in flood, 


and round our foes who stripped us bare 


we'll tightly draw our net. 


O Sheanachies of the clans, 
compile effectual chronicles, 

O Sheanachies, it's time 

to take up ink and pen. 

This is the surpassing year 

in which the sun will cast on us 
warm, fruitful, golden beams; 
there will be dew on grass-tips, 
milk and honey, silver and gold, 
without reckoning, without charge. 
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Na gabhaibh sìth o Dh[eòr]s'; 

Le 'r dòchas neartor fìrinneach 
Creidibh dian sa' chòir, 

Gun tig relìobh nas leòr; 

Na biodh ur dòchas fann: 

Gur h-ann air rèir mar chuireas sibh 
A bhios ur buinnig ann; 

O, fuirichibh, a Chlann, 

'S chì sibh ur n-uil' uireasan 

Da bhuinnig le cruas lann. 


Ciod e do cheart-s' air crùn, 

Ach adhaircean bhith sparradh ort? 
'S co-sean ri d' chòir o thùs ~ 

Brìos òir-cheard bha Renfriù. 

Ach bha ion-faileis ann 

Do thrustar do dh' act Pàrlamaid 

A dh' fhoil an crùn ma d' cheann. 
Ach tog seo leat nad sgèith: 

An t-Uilleam rinn an t-act-s' dhuit 
Gum b' eucoireach e fèin. 


Craobh-sheanchais teaghlaich rìgh, 

Na h-ìochdarain bidh eòlach uimp'; 
Craobh-sheanchais teaghlaich rìgh, 
Bidh map dhi 'n iomad tìr; 

'S ma chuirear car 'm bi foinn 

San t-snàithean dhìreach oighreachdail 
Gun toir fa-near an fhoill; 

Ach gairmidh Dia le sgoinn 

Chum an ionaid dhleasdannaich 

Ceart oighre deas an loidhn. 
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Do not take peace from George; 


with your hope that's strong and true 


trust firmly in the right, 

relief will come in full; 

let not your hope be faint; 
according as you sow the seed 
your increase then will show; 
bide your time, O clans, 

and you will see our every need 
being met by our hard blades. 


What's your right to a crown? 
Horned helmet suits you better. 
Equally close in line is 

Brice, goldsmith from Renfrew. 
But there was that rotten Act, 

a shady Act of Parliament, 

that thrust the crown on you. 

Put this, then, in your pipe: 
William who made this Act for you 
was the wrong heir himself. 


The subjects know full well 

the pedigree of a king, 

a map exists in many lands 

of the pedigree of a king; 

and if the straight and lineal thread 
is twisted round and turned 

they'll notice the deceit; 

but God will firmly call 

up to the place that's his by right 
the true heir of the line. 
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Chan eil an leisgeul ann 

Ach saobhadh fann mì-dhiongmhalta; 
'S i 'n eucoir shoilleir th' ann 

Do neach a bheirte dall; 

Mas creideamh an aon chùis, 

Chionn nach d' fhuair e oideachd 
Anns an teagasg a rinn Lùth, 

O! nam b' e sin an càs 

Cuim' na chuir sibh 'shinn-seanair 
Gu mìorunach gu bàs? 


O's caol an teud, a Dh[eòr]s' 


Air na sheinn thu gu trì rìoghachdaibh; 


Gur meallta 'n t-act le 'n chleòc 
Iad thusa nad Rìgh] oirnn; 
Tha lethcheud pearsa 's còrr 
As faigse fuil is tagraichean 
Na thusa san Roinn Eòrp'; 

Bu leathoireach lag càm 


'M meur boireann o na bhuineadh thu, 


B' fhìor iumallach sa' chrann. 


O! 'n cullach sin R[ìgh] D[eòr]s', 
Mac na cr[ài]n[e] Gearmailtich! 
'S e 'chàirdeas ruinn 's a dhàimh 
Gaol fithich air a' chnàimh; 

Gun d' fheann e sinn o 'r bèin; 
Ghlac is chreach an cealgaire 

'S gun mharbh e sinn gu lèir; 
Na daoine cha leis fèin, 

'Sann uime sin gur coma leis 
Ged phronnamaid a chèil'. 
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There is no true excuse, 

but weak prevarication, 

injustice that is patent 

even to one born blind; 

if it were simply creed, 

because he was not nurtured 

in the faith as Luther taught, 

O, if that were the case 

why with ill-will did you condemn 
his ancestor* to death. 


Slender the string, O George, 

you played on to three kingdoms; 
guileful the act and cloak 

with which they made you king; 
there are fifty men and more 
closer in blood and claim, 

in Europe, than you are; 

remote and weak and devious 

is the female line you came from 
at the outside of the tree. 


That boar who's called King George, 


son of the German sow; 

his friendship and his love 

is the raven's for the bone; 

he pulled us from our pelt; 

the traitor caught and plundered us 
and then killed us outright. 

We're not his people anyway 

and so he doesn't care 

if we beat each other up. 


(*lit. great-grandfather) 
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* * * 


Och, a Rìgh nan dùl, 

Na leig-s' neart a ghnàth thar cheart; 
Ochòin, aon Dia ta 'd thriùir, 

'S ann duit as lèir gach cùis: 

Tog dhinn a' mh[u]c 's a cuing, 

'S a h-àl breac brothach oirceanach 
Le 'n cuid chrom-shoc thar tuinn; 

Is cairt gu glan Whitehall 

Air chionn an teaghlaich rìoghail sin 
Bha 'sinnsreadh ann an tàmh. 
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* * * 


Ah, King of all the elements, 

let not might win over right, 
Alas! one God who's Three, 

all things are known to you. 
From the sow's yoke set us free, 


and send her mangy speckled piglings, 


hook-nosed overseas; 

and cleanse Whitehall quite clean 
for that royal household 

whose grandsires sojourned there. 
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Donnchadh Bàn Mac an t-Saoir 
(Duncan Bàn Macintyre) 


Donnchadh Bàn (1724-1812) was born in Glenorchy and in his 
early years is associated with the Argyll/Perthshire borders. He 
moved to Edinburgh in the later 1760s. 

He is often bracketed with Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair, and there 
are points of similarity and contact in their poems of natural 
description. Donnchadh Bàn was clearly influenced by the older 
poet, in choice of themes and in metrics. His work is generally in 
a lower key, but he finds his true métier in those poems that 
celebrate the terrain in which he acted as gamekeeper, and 
celebrate especially the deer in all their forms and moods. Here 
his consummate metrical skills help to give memorable 
expression to his close, loving and sometimes whimsical 
observation of the human, animal and vegetable life he had 
sensitively enjoyed. 
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Moladh Beinn Dòbhrain/The Praise of Ben Doran 


This poem is generally regarded as Duncan Bàn Macintyre's 
most ambitious and most successful poem. It is a long poem of 
554 lines, with a metrical structure that is based, at least loosely, 
on the structure of ceòl mòr, the extended classical pipe 
composition which was a well-recognised form by the 
seventeenth century or earlier. In choosing this form Duncan Bàn 
was influenced by Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair (see his Praise of 
Morag). 

In very simple terms, the ceòl mòr structure begins with a 
statement of the musical theme, and this is succeeded by a series 
of variations which have a growing complexity, culminating in 
the Crùnludh/Crùnluath which can have such a rapid succession 
of grace-notes that only a practised ear can discern them in detail. 
The poetic versions seem to aim at some correspondence in 
length, number of phrases and so on, between one poetic section 
and one movement of ceòl mòr, but in the present case, although 
16-line units are the norm in the early part of the poem, a strict 
pattern does not persist. But the differences between the musical 
movements of ceòl mòr are suggested by rhythmical and metrical 
changes, including a progression from rhymes on monosyllables 
to rhymes on disyllables and then on trisyllabic words or 
phrases. The prevalence of internal rhyme in Gaelic verse adds a 
further dimension to this rising complexity. 

The matter of the poem is description and praise of Ben Doran, 
a mountain which was very familiar to the poet, as part of the 
terrain for which he was responsible as forester or gamekeeper. 
This includes a good deal of detail about the vegetation, flowers, 
contours, birds, trees and bushes, streams and so on that are to be 
seen in this landscape, but above all the poem is concerned with 
all the varieties of deer that inhabit the terrain, their appearance, 
habits, nature, almost the workings of their minds. Much 
attention is paid also to the hunters, their guns and hounds, and 
their joy in the chase. It is as though the poet, in a period of 
vision, had been able to detach himself from the praise 
stereotypes that were so familiar in Gaelic poetry (and in which 
he participated at various times), and transfer his skills and 
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energies to a subject for which there could be no conventional 
patron's award. In doing so he discovered more genuine 
emotional springs than the conventional virtues of chiefs could 
have aroused in him, and brought a new dimension to Gaelic 
poetry in the process. 

The translation attempts to follow the original metrical pattern, 
and this leads to very occasional freedoms of translation. 

See also MacLeod, 1952; Iain Crichton Smith's translation, Ben 
Dorain, originally published by Akros in 1969; W. Gillies, 'The 
poem in praise of Ben Dòbhrain', in Lines 63 (1977); Thomson, 
1990. Our text includes lines 2766-81, 2814-29, 2852-77, 
2982-3001 and 3300-19 of Angus MacLeod's edition, which has a 
total of 554 lines. 
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Moladh Beinn Dòbhrain 
Urlar 


An t-urram thar gach beinn 
Aig Beinn Dòbhrain; 

De na chunnaic mi fon ghrèin, 
'S i bu bhòidhche leam: 
Munadh fada rèidh, 
Cuilidh 'm faighte fèidh, 
Soilleireachd an t-slèibh 
Bha mi sònrachadh; 
Doireachan nan geug, 
Coill' anns am bi feur, 

'S foinneasach an sprèidh 
Bhios a chòmhnaidh ann; 
Greadhain bu gheal cèir, 
Faghaid air an dèidh, 

'S laghach leam an sreud 

A bha sròineiseach. 


Siubhal 


'S i'n eilid bheag bhinneach 
Bu ghuiniche sraonadh, 

Le cuinnean geur biorach 

A' sireadh na gaoithe: 
Gasganach speireach, 

Feadh chreachainn na beinne, 
Le eagal roimh theine 

Cha teirinn i h-aonach; 

Ged thèid i 'na cabhaig, 

Cha ghearain i maothan: 
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The Praise of Ben Doran 
Ground/Theme 


Respect beyond each ben 
for Ben Doran; 

of all beneath the sun 

the most glorious: 

long, unbroken moor, 
sanctuary of deer, 

upland that is clearly 
worth talking of; 

coppices of boughs, 
woodland where grass grows, 
elegant are those 

whose abode it is: 
white-rumped happy band 
who're in great demand, 
much I love the herd 

of keen noses' scent. 


WVariation 1 


The hind with the taper- 

head sniffing so keenly, 

with sensitive nostril 
exploring the breezes: 
short-tailed and long-shanked 
ON MOUNtainous summit 

she stays in her fastness 

lest gun-fire deceive her; 
although when she hurries 
she utters no wheezes: 
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Bha sìnnsireachd fallain; 

Nuair shìneadh i h-anail, 

'S toil-inntinn leam tannasg 

Dh' a langan a chluinntinn, 

'S i 'g iarraidh a leannain 515 
'N àm daraidh le coibhneas. 


'S arraideach faramach 

Carach air grìne, 

A' chòisridh nach fhanadh 

Gnè smal air an inntinn; 520 
Ach caochlaideach curaideach 

Caolchasach ullamh, 

An aois cha chuir truim' orra, 

Mulad no mìghean. 

'S e shlànaich an culaidh, 525 
Feòil mhàis agus mhuineil, 

Bhith tàmhachd am bunailt 

An cuilidh na frìthe; 

Le àilgheas a' fuireach 

Air fàsach 'nan grunnaibh; 530 
'S i 'n àsainn a' mhuime 

Tha cumail na cìche 

Ris na laoigh bhreaca bhallach 

Nach meathlaich na sianta, 

Le 'n cridheacha meara 535 
Le bainne na cìoba; 

Gnoiseanach eangach, 

Le 'n girteaga geala, 

Le 'n corpanna glana 

Le fallaineachd fìoruisg; 540 
Le faram gun ghearan 

Feadh ghleannan na mìltich. 
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her forebears were healthy; 

when she takes a deep breath Mere 
I love the suggestion 

of belling that's pleasing, 

as she calls on her best love 

when mating's in season. 


Erratic and merry 

circling on greensward, 

is the band that won't tarry 
to mope or malinger; 

they change, are coquettish, 
slim-legged and ready, 

age doesn't fret them, 

nor SOIrrow, nor whinging. 


What brought health to their hides, 


fore-quarters, back-sides, 

was their constant abiding 

in the forest's fine larder; 

all choosing to muster 

in groups on the pasture; 

the source was the nurse-maid 
who suckled the calvies 

all speckled and dappled, 

not numbed by the tempest, 
with hearts that are sappy 

with milk of deer's-hair-grass; 
small-snouted, of foot fleet, 
with neat haunches all white 
and bodies alight 

with the health of spring-water 
as they rush through the bright 
grass of glens without moaning. 
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a» * * 


Siubhal 


A' bheinn luiseanach fhailleanach 

Mheallanach lìontach, 

Gun choimeas dh' a fallaing 545 
Air thalamh na Crìosdachd: 

'S ro-neònach tha mise, 

Le bòidhchead a sliosa, 

Nach eil còir aic' an ciste 

Air tiotal na rìoghachd; 550 
'S i air dùbladh le gibhtibh, 

'S air lùisreadh le miosaibh 

Nach eil bitheant' a' bristeadh 

Air phriseanaibh tìre. 

Làn-trusgan gun deireas, 555 
Le usgraichean coille, 

Bàrr-gùc air gach doire, 

Gun choir' ort r' a ìnnseadh; 

Far an uchdardach coileach, 

Le shriutaichibh loinneil, 560 
'S eòin bhuchallach bheag” eile 

Le 'n ceileiribh lìonmhor. 


Crunlùdh 


Gum b' arraideach a' charachd ud 

'S bu chabhagach i 'n còmhnaidh, 

Nuair shìneadh iad na h-eanganan 565 
Le h-athghoirid na mòintich; 

Na beanntaichean 's na bealaichean, 

Gum freagradh iad mac-talla dhuit, 

Le fuaim na gairme galanaich 

Aig faram a' choin ròmaich, 570 
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WVariation 2 


Ben of herbs and of twiglets 
where clusters expand; 

no cloak to compare 

in Christendom's land: 
unless I'm in error 

its beauty of terrain 

has won it for ever 

a title most grand; 

blest doubly with favours 
and fruits full of flavours 
that seldom emblazon 

most bushes at hand. 

Full mantle that's floral, 
with gems of the forest, 

and bloom on each coppice, 
with no fault to be found; 
where the high-breasted cock 
gives his elegant speech 
and other small song-birds 
let their carols expand. 


Finale 


Their twisting pace erratic was 
and very hasty always 
as their hoofs did acrobatics on 
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the moorland's winding causeways; 
the passes and the mountains there 

would echo all their sounds for you 
with noise of baying hounds and all 
the shaggy dogs applauding, 
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Gan tèarnadh às na mullaichibh 

Gu linnichean nach grunnaich iad, 

'S ann bhios iad feadh na tuinne 

Anns an luinneinich 's iad leòinte; 

'S na cuileanan gu fulasgach 575 
Gan cumail air na muinealaibh, 

'S nach urrainn iad dol tuilleadh às, 

Ach fuireach 's bhith gun deò annt'. 

Is ged a thuirt mi beagan riu, 

Mun ìnnsinn uil' -an dleasdnas orr”, 580 
Chuireadh iad am bhreislich mi 

Le deisimireachd chòmhraidh. 
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down from the hill-tops driving them 
to pools where they can't find a hold, 
wounded in the tidal surge, 

their wallowing appalling; 

the hounds have got a grip upon 

the deers' throats as they trip along 
and they can no more slip away, 
their breath goes as they're falling. 
And though I've told you some of it, 
before I'd told the sum of it 

my head would take a pummelling 
with rummeling of talking. 
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Oran an t-Samhraidh/Summer Song 


There can be little doubt that Duncan Bàn's “Song of Summer' 
(which was included in the 1768 edition) is an attempt to 
emulate, or improve on, Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair's. He 
chooses a slightly longer line, usually ending on a trisyllable, and 
includes a wealth of descriptive detail, using a similar adjectival 
style to that of the older poet, and using —ach epithets too, though 
in a less arresting fashion. His attempt to follow Mac Mhaighstir 
Alasdair's “bird-path' falters rhythmically and does not carry 
emotional conviction. The cuckoo and lark and wren make 
uneasy bedfellows, metrically and rhythmically at least, as in the 
lines: 


Thig a' chuthag sa' mhìos Chèitein oirnn, 
'S bidh an uiseag 'na seucan còmhla rith', 
'S an dreathan a' gleusadh sheannsairean 
Air a' ghèig as àird a mhòth'cheas e. 


When he turns to descriptions of the deer, however, his own 
imagination, and emotional empathy, come into play, and shuffle 
off any rhythmical unease. Stanzas 7, 8 and 9 of the original poem 
are of this kind, stanza 8 being the fourth reproduced here. The 
original has twenty-five eight-line stanzas, the two hundred lines 
clearly exceeding the first 'Song of Summer” in length. 

The metrical translation is a little free, and an exact literal 
translation can be consulted in Angus MacLeod, 1952, pp.185 ff. 
Our text includes lines 2566-89, 2614-21 and 2678-85 of Angus 
MacLeod's edition. 
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Oran an t-Samhraidh 


Nuair thig an samhradh geugach oirnn 
Thèid sian nan speur on ghruamaiche; 
Thig tlus is blàths is èibhneas, 

Thèid gach nì dh' a rèir am buadhalachd; 
Thig feart le neart na grèine oirnn, 

Nì 'n saoghal gu lèir a chuartachadh; 
Thig teas o slios nuair dh' èireas i, 

Nì feum, 's cha trèigear uainne é. 


Bidh pòr ann an tìr ghràinnsearan, 

Chur sìl anns an tìm ghnàthaichte, 

A' toirt brìgh às an ùir nàdurra, 

O'n bhlàr gu bhàrr a ghluaiseas e: 

Gu reachdmhor breac neo-fhàilinneach, 
Trom-chuinnleanach garbh-ghràinneanach, 
Gu diasach riabhach càileanach, 

Gu biadhchar làn nuair bhuainear e. 


'S glan fàile nan geug lìomharra 

Mu ghàrradh nan seud lìonmhora, 

Am biodh àilleagain glè rìomhacha, 

Le blàths a' sìor chur snuadh orra: 

Gu h-ùbhlach peurach fìogaiseach 

Glan brìoghmhor dìomhair guamaiseach, 
Gach sràid as àillidh grìneachan, 

Mar phàileas rìgh r' an cuartachadh. 
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Summer Song 


When branching summer turns the sky 
from surly grey to blue, 

mild airs, warmth, and lightsomeness 
draw green-ness from the dew; 

the sun suffuses all the land, 

bringing its power to bear 

on growing things, as it begins 

from its hot side to rear. 


The seed, sown in its due time, 

draws sap from its own soil, 

the upward thrust from plain to point 
fills every granary full: 

the dappled crop grows lush, secure, 
thick-stalked and heavy-eared, 

the large grain with its brindled husk 
comes surging from the braird. 


Sweet scents and gleaming sprays now fill 
the jewelled orchard air, 

the warmth glows as rosy gems 

lay their mild beauty bare: 

apples and pears and figs 

modestly peeping out 

in the green lovely lanes 

that compass them about. 
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Bidh laogh ri taobh gach aighe dhiubh 
'Nan laighe mar as còir dhaibh; 

Bidh gach damh is mang cho aighearach 
Nuair thig Fèill Sheathain Ròid orra; 

Bu tuilleadh lòin is saoghail 

Do gach neach a ghabhadh gaol orra 
Bhith tric ag amharc caol orra, 

'S ag èisdeachd gaoir an crònanaich. 


* * * 


Bidh am beith gu cuisleach fiùranach, 

Gu failleanach slatach ùrfhasach; 

Thig snodhach fon chairt is drùisealachd, 
Bidh duilleach is rùsg mar chòmhdach air; 
Le bruthainn thèid brìgh na dùslainn 

Ann am barrach dlùth nan òganan, 

Gu plùranach caoin maothbhlasda, 

Mo roghainn de shnaoisean sròine e. 
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Each hind is lying with her calf 
as Nature has decreed, 

for stags and fawns must frolick 
when November sows its seed; 
it were a lease of life for one 
who loved them and their ways 
to listen to the belling stags 

and closely watch their ploys. 


The rising sap beneath the bark 

moistens the birch's veins, 

till shoot and wand, and branch and bough 
are clothed with leaves again; 

the sultry heat sucks from the mould 

the fecund birch-top's food, 

no snuff's aroma can excel 

this flowering of the wood. 
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Oran Coire a' Cheathaich/Song of the Misty Corrie 


Probably Duncan Bàn's first employment after the '45 Rising was 
as forester or gamekeeper in upper Glen Lochay, from which 
Coire Cheathaich is easily accessible. This poem was included in 
the first edition of his poems (in 1768), but we have no clear 
indication of when it was composed. It is probably significant 
that Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair's 'Allt an t-Siùcair”, his 
poem descriptive of a district of Ardnamurchan, ends with five 
stanzas of closely-packed description of a corrie. This was no 
doubt composed in the early 1740s, and it was published in the 
1751 edition. But the two descriptions of corries are vastly 
different, and Donnchadh Bàn's is altogether more varied and 
lovingly observant, showing too his highly-developed empathy 
with the various species of deer. 

Yet this is a methodical and in some ways a painstaking 
description of the corrie, aiming at completeness of coverage, just 
as human praise-poems did. It is likely that the two models 
(traditional praise-poems and Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair's 
seasonal and nature-descriptive poems) influenced Duncan Bàn. 
He deals with the corrie's ground-cover of grasses, herbs, bushes 
and flowers in great detail, describes in passing the gurgling 
streams, gives a stanza to the salmon (seen as the mail-clad élite 
of fish), gives two stanzas to birds, half a stanza to bees, half a 
stanZa to nuts, while the deer (stags, hinds, bucks, fawns) inhabit 
the poem as they do the corrie, being at least as ubiquitous as 
Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair's birds are in his “Song of Summer'. 

This is justly regarded as one of Duncan Bàn's freshest and 
most successful poems. It is no doubt in one sense a kind of 
overture for the Praise of Ben Doran', but it has a secure separate 
existence also. 

The translation follows the rhythm of the original fairly closely, 
but does not attempt its rhyme-scheme: ab a b (a/c) ab (a/c) a b, 
with three additional internal rhymes in each couplet giving a 
rhyme-scheme for each four lines as follows: 
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Bao < BED A Aaaa | 
San An deaeh 
Ead, iheichnd 
Maa dodh aD. 


In stanza 3 of the translation, and occasionally elsewhere, some 
felicitous phrases from Angus MacLeod's translation are 
gratefully purloined. 

See further, Angus MacLeod, 1952. Our text includes lines 
2278-85, 2302-09, 2334-49, 2366-73 and 2309-97 of Angus 
MacLeod's edition, which has a total of 144 lines. 
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Oran Coire a' Cheathaich 


'S e Coir' a' Cheathaich nan aighean siùbhlach 

An coire rùnach as ùrar fonn; 

Gu lurach miadarach mìn geal sùghmhor 625 
Gach luisean flùar bu chùbhraidh leam; 

Gu mollach dùbhghorm torrach lùisreagach 

Corrach plùranach dlùthghlan grinn 

Caoin ballach dìtheanach cannach mìsleanach 

Gleann a' mhìltich as lìonmhor mang. 630 


'S ann mu 'n Ruadh Aisridh dh' fhàs na cuairteagan, 

Cluthmhor cuaicheanach cuannar àrd; 

A h-uile cluaineag 's am bàrr air luasgadh, 

'S a' ghaoth gan sguabadh a-nunn 's a-nall; 

Bun na cìoba is bàrr a' mhìltich, 635 
A' chuiseag dhìreach 's an fhìteag-chàm; 

Muran brìoghmhor 's an grunnasg lìonmhor, 

Mun chuilidh dhìomhair am bì na suinn. 


Tha mala ghruamach den bhiolair uaine 

Mun h-uile fuaran a th' anns an fhonn, 640 
Is doire shealbhag aig bun nan garbhchlach, 

'S an grinneal gainmhich gu meanbhgheal pronn; 

'Na ghlugan plumbach air ghoil gun aon teas, 

Ach coilich bùirn tighinn à grunnd eas lom, 

Gach sruthan ùiseil 'na chuailean cùlghorm 645 
A' ruith 'na spùta 's 'na lùba steoll. 
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Song of the Misty Corrie 


The Misty Corrie of hinds aye roving, 

the dearest corrie of verdant ground; 

where every herb with its flower grew fragrant 
on grassy leas rich and smooth all round; 

yet shaggy, dark-green, with herbs abundant, 
steep-sided, fine, full of lovely flowers, 

soft, dappled, blooming, pretty, sweet-grassed, 
glen of arrow-grass that's full of fawns. 


On the Red Ridge there grew wild apples, 

with sheltered nests that were snug though high; 

on little meadows the plants were swaying 

as the wind swept them to and fro: 

base of deer's-hair and tip of hill-grass, 
straight-stemmed rye-grass and foxtail's twist, 
strong-growing bent-grass and spreading groundsel 
all round the lair where the stags do dwell. 


Around each spring that is in the region 

is a sombre brow of green water-cress, 

a clump of sorrel at the base of boulders, 

and sandy gravel, ground fine and white: 

the water seethes without heat, and gurgles, 
bubbling from base of the water-fall, 

generous streams with their plaits of greensward 
running in torrent and spiral swirls. 
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Tha bradan tarrgheal sa' choire gharbhlaich 

Tha tighinn on fhairge bu ghailbheach tonn, 

Le luinneis mheamnach a' ceapadh mheanbhchuileag 

Gu neo-chearbach le chamghob crom, 650 
Air bhuinne borb is e leum gu foirmeil 

'Na èideadh colgail bu ghormghlas druim, 

Le shoillsean airgid gu h-iteach meanbhbhreac 

Gu lannach deargbhallach earrgheal slìom. 


Sa' mhadainn Cuiinghi an àm dhomh dùsgadh 655 
Aig bun na stùice b' e 'n sùgradh leam, 

A' chearc le sgiùcan a' gabhail tùchain 

'S an coileach cùirteil a' dùrdail crom; 

An dreathan sùrdail 's a ribheid chiùil aig/, 

A' cur nan smùid deth gu lùthmhor binn; 660 
An druid 's am brùdhearg le mòran ùinich 

Ri ceileir sùnndach bu shiùbhlach rann. 


Tha mhaoisleach chùlbhuidh air feadh na dùslainn 

Aig bun nam fiùran gan rùsgadh lom; 

'S am boc gu h-ùdlaidh ri leabaidh chùirteil 665 
'S e ga bùrach le rùdan crom; 

'S am minnean riabhach bu luime cliathach, 

Le chuinnean fiadhta, as fiadhaich ceann, 

'Na chadal guamach an lagan uaigneach, 

Fo bhàrr na luachrach, 'na chueirteig chruinn. 670 
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White-bellied salmon in rugged corrie 

comes from the sea and the stormy waves, 
snapping impetuously at little midges, 
making no mistake with his curved, bent gob, 
leaping with elegance on raging torrent, 

his blue-grey back like a coat of mail, 

with silver flashes and fins all speckled, 
red-spotted, scaly, white-tailed and sleek. 


On calm clear mornings, at time of waking, 
beneath the peak, what a joy it was 

to hear the moor-hen, with husky cackle, 

and the courtly cock, making murmuring beck, 
the lively wren with his tuneful chanter 

letting it rip, agile and sweet, 

starling and robin, with busy bustle 

cheerfully warbling swift-moving staves. 


The yellow doe roves in the thicket, 

peeling the base of the saplings bare, 

the morose buck with his curving hoof 
busily scraping a courtly bed, 

while the brindled fawn, so smoothly sided, 
with twitching nostrils and wildest head, 
lies cosy, sleeping in lonely hollow, 

a rounded bunch under rushes' tips. 
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Oran do Mhormhair Ghlinn Urchaidh/Song to Lord 
Glenorchy 


This is one of a group of early poems by Donnchadh Bàn, in 
which he follows closely but skilfully the stereotypes of praise- 
poetry for patrons. Here it is John, Lord Glenorchy, who was fifty 
at the outbreak of the '45 Rising, and succeeded as Earl of 
Breadalbane in 1752. An Oxford graduate, he held various 
ambassadorial and state appointments. Probably this poem was 
composed not long after the Rising. It runs to 184 lines, and is 
liberally strewn with praise epithets and formulae, emphasising 
the subject's warlike virtues, his skill in the hunt, his generosity 
and his festive life-style, and also his kindness, learning, style, 
handsomeness, elegance. No doubt it is all too good to be true, 
but alongside the elegance of the traditional formulae, and the 
sycophancy, there may be a genuine warmth and excitement, as 
if the young poet had actually taken part in some of the hunting 
and revelry. 

The translation reproduces the basic rhythm of the original, but 
not its rhyme-scheme. In the Gaelic, each stanza usually has a 
series of disyllabic end-words, all rhyming on the first syllable. 
English is hardly equipped to sustain such a pattern. The 
standard edition of the Gaelic text does not use rhythmic 
translations, but some of Angus MacLeod's lines have fitted 
naturally into the translation here. 

For further reading, see Angus MacLeod, 1952. Our text 
includes lines 469-76, 517-24, 565-88 and 597-612 of Angus 
MacLeod's edition. 
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Oran do Mhormhair Ghlinn Urchaidh 


Sgeul a b' ait leam r' a ìnnseadh 

Mun òg aigeannach rìomhach 

Laoineach bhasdalach phrìseil 

Choibhneil mhacanta shìobhalt', 

A rinn gach beart a bha rìoghail, 675 
Ann an ceartas is fìrinn 

O thoiseach na strìth seo thàinig, 

O thoiseach na strìth seo thàinig. 


'S iomadh caraid mun cuairt duit 

Eadar Bealach is Cruachan 680 
Leis 'm bu mhath thu bhith 'n uachdar 

Le neart tein' agus luaidhe, 

'S nan lann tana geur cruaidhe, 

Rachadh mar riut g' am bualadh, 

Nuair a thogadh tu suaicheantas àrda, 685 
Nuair a thogadh tu suaicheantas àrda. 


Sàr chùirtear na maise, 

'G an robh cliù air gach fasan, 

Fhuair iùl ann an Sasainn 

Air na cùiseannaibh tagraidh, 690 
'S e do thùr a bha beachdail; 

Tha 'n dùthaich làn aitis 

On thàinig thu dhachaigh le fàilte, 

On thàinig thu dhachaigh le fàilte. 
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Song to Lord Glenorchy 


A tale I'm pleased to be telling 

of him who's lively, young, handsome, 
showy, elegant, treasured, 

kindly, modest, refined, 

who served the royalist cause 

both in truth and in justice 

from the start of this recent dispute, 
from the start of this recent dispute. 


Many friends do surround you 

from Taymouth to Cruachan 

who would wish you to triumph 

by fire-power and bullet, 

lances slim, sharp and hardy, 

who would join you in striking 

when you raised aloft your tall ensigns, 
when you raised aloft your tall ensigns. 


Courtier, excelling and comely, 

who won fame of all fashion, 

who learned skills down in England 
in courtroom proceedings — 
discerning in wisdom; 

the country rejoices 

since you came home to our welcome, 
since you came home to our welcome. 
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Sàr phòitear an fhìon' thu, 

'S tu dh' òladh 's a dhìoladh; 

Fhuair thu fòghlam gach rìoghachd, 
Meòir as grinne nì sgrìobhadh; 

Bu tu sealgair na sìdhne 

Le d' chuilbheir caol dìreach, 


Nuair a thàrladh tu 'm frìth nam beann àrda, 
Nuair a thàrladh-tu 'm frìth nam beann àrda. 


An àm dhuit bhith tadhal 

Anns a' bheinn am bi 'n fhaghailt, 

Leat bu mhiannach a' ghreadhain, 

Fuaim mhiosar ri h-adhairc, 
Gunna-glaice do roghainn, 

Gairm ghalanaich gadhair, 

Nuair a rachadh e 'n deaghaidh fir cràice, 
Nuair a rachadh e 'n deaghaidh fir cràice. 


'S nuair a theàrnte gu d' bhaile 

Mu oidhche le faram, 

Bu ghleadhrach an talla, 

Tùr greadhnach sin Bhealaich; 

Mòr choibhneas air t' aire, 

Bhiodh loinn air luchd-ealaidh 

Leis an seinnte gach caithreim a b' àill leat, 


N 


Leis an seinnte gach caithreim a b' àill leat. 


Mu chromadh na grèine 

Nuair a dhonnadh na speuran, 
Gheibhte sollain is èibhneas 

An taigh soilleir na fèile, 

Gach ceòl bu bhinne r' an èisdeachd 
Comh-fhreagairt a chèile — 

An fhidheall 's na teudan 's a' chlàrsach, 
An fhidheall 's na teudan 's a' chlàrsach. 
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Of wine a fine drinker, 

one who quaffed and who treated; 

who won the learning of kingdoms, 

whose fingers wrote fairest, 

of game a fine hunter 

with your straight and slim musket 

when you were in the high-peaked deer-forest, 
when you were in the high-peaked deer-forest. 


When you made an excursion 

to the hill of the hunting, 

you joined the jovial company 

where the horn touched the measure, 
your choice was the shot-gun, 

baying cry of the deer-hound 

as he chased the one-with-the-antlers, 
as he chased the one-with-the-antlers. 


On coming down to your homestead 
with much noise at nightfall, 

a hall full of revels, 

tower of feasts there in Taymouth, 

you were given to kindness — 

grace and skill from the minstrels 

as they played all your favourite tunes 
as they played all your favourite tunes. 


As the sun was declining, 

when the skies became dusky 

cheer and joy were forthcoming 

in the bright house of bounty, 

all kinds of music, the sweetest, 

in response to each other — 

the strings and the harp and the fiddle, 
the strings and the harp and the fiddle. 
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Oran Dùthcha/Homeland Song 


This item is not presented as a poetic gem, but rather as an 
example of Duncan Bàn's homely, unambitious style, which was 
one he used for many of his songs. It probably dates from his 
early years in Edinburgh, and it first appears in the 1790 edition 
of his work. Thus it is probably one of the earlier examples of 
'homeland' verse by a Gael settled in one of the cities of the plain. 

The translation, itself a very homely product, takes a few 
liberties in the interests of preserving a modicum of regular 
rhyme, and once or twice becomes more demotic than the 
original. The rhyme-scheme of the Gaelic song is accomplished, 
with the first three lines of each stanza rhyming on the first 
syllable of a disyllabic word, and with the end-rhyme of line 4 
sustained throughout the song. There is also internal rhyme 
between lines 3 and 4 throughout. The song's technical elegance 
is its main achievement, but it is included here mainly as an early 
example of that homeland verse that was to become very 
common in later times. 
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Oran Dùthcha 


Horinn ò ho irir ì o, 

Horinn ò hiri ì o, 

Horinn ò hiri ù o, 

'S i mo dhùthaich a dh' fhàg mi. 


Ged a tha sinn car tamaill 
A' tàmh aig na Gallaibh, 
Tha mo dhùthaich air m' aire, 


'S cha mhath leam a h-àicheadh. 


Horinn ò ho irir ì o, &c. 


Ged as èigin dhuinn gabhail 
Leis gach nì thig san rathad, 
Gum b' fheàrr na na srathan 
Bhith tathaich sa' Bhràighe. 


Ged as còmhnard na sràidean, 


'S mòr a b' fheàrr bhith air àirigh, 


Am frìth nam beann àrda 
'S nam fàsaichean blàtha. 


Beurla chruaidh gach aon latha 
Nar cluais o chionn grathainn, 

'S e bu dual duinn o 'r n-athair 
Bhith labhairt na Gàidhlig. 


Ged as cliùiteach a' Mhachair 
Le cùnnradh 's le fasan, 

B' e ar dùrachd dol dachaigh 
'S bhith 'n taice r' ar càirdean; 


Bhith 'n Clachan an Dìseirt 
A' faicinn ar dìlsean: 

Gum b' ait leinn an tìr sin, 
On as ì rinn ar n-àrach. 
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Homeland Song 


Horinn ò ho irir ì o, 

Horinn ò hirt ìo, 

Horinn ò hiri ù o, 

I have left my home country. 


Though now for a while 

we have lived with the Goill, 
my own country beguiles 
me — I wouldn't deny it. 
Horinn ò ho irir ìo, &c. 


Though it's hard to gainsay 
what is put in your way, 

still, to visit the Brae 

is my choice, not the Lowlands. 


Though the streets with their setts are 
so smooth, it's much better 

to shake off their fetter 

and go to the shieling. 


Now whatever you say 
English gets in the way; 
we were used every day 
to be talking in Gaelic. 


Though the Lowlands are dashing, 
in trade and in fashion, 

to go home is our passion, 

to be close to our old friends; 


In the Kirkton of Dysart 
seeing our kinsfolk: 

that land was our prize one 
because it had bred us. 


(i.e. Lowlanders) 


(i.e. Breadalbane) 
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Cha b' e fasan nan daoin' ud 
Bhith 'n conas no 'n caonnaig, 
Ach sonas an t-saoghail 

'S bhith gaolach mar bhràithrean. 


'N àm suidhe 's taigh-òsda, 760 
Gu luinneagach ceòlmhor, 

Bu bhinn ar cuid òran 

'S bhith 'g òl nan deoch-slàinte. 


Luchd-dhìreadh nan stùcan 

Le 'n gunnachan dùbhghorm, 765 
A loisgeadh am fùdar 

Ri ùdlaiche làndaimh. 


'S e bu mhiann leis na macaibh 

Bhith triall leis na slatan, 

A chur srian ris a' bhradan, 770 
Cha b' e fhasan am fàgail. 


Gu fiadhach a' mhunaidh, 

No dh' iasgach air buinne, 

Anns gach gnìomh a nì duine 

'S mòr urram nan Gàidheal. 775 
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They thought it not right 
to brawl and to fight 

but they took a delight 
in brotherly loving. 


When we sat in the pub 
with the music's hub-bub, 
with songs sweet and snug 
we drank numerous toasts. 


Men who climbed through the boulders, 
dark-blue guns on their shoulders, 

and set light to the powder 

to kill a veteran stag. 


The desire of the lads 

was to take up their rods, 
rein the salmon that nods — 
he seldom escaped them. 


For all manly attainments, 
whether fishing in torrents 
or hunting in mountains, 
the Gael wins great honour. 
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Iain Ruadh Stiùbhart (1700-1752) 
(John Roy Stuart) 


The poet came from Kincardine in Badenoch, and served as a 
professional soldier, in Europe as well as in Scotland. He was 
closely associated with Lord Lovat, but joined in the Jacobite 
campaign before and during the '45, with enthusiasm, finally 
escaping to France with the Prince. Only a few of his poems 
survive. 

Several of the poems have been edited by Dr J. L. Campbell (in 
Highland Songs of the Forty-Five), and by Elizabeth E. Mackechnie 
(in The Poems of John Roy Stewart). Early sources are the McLagan 
MSS, Turner's Collection of 1813, and John Mackenzie's Sàr 
Obair. In the poem which is excerpted here, Turner's readings 
have several times been preferred to the later Sàr Obair readings. 

The poem is clearly to be dated soon after the battle of 
Culloden in April 1746, and after the savage post-Culloden 
campaign of Cumberland had made its mark. Our extract ends 
with a reference (as J. L. Campbell has pointed out) to the barren 
fig-tree described in the Bible (Matthew 21.19 and Mark 11.13). 
Our text includes lines 1-8, 25—40, 49-56 and 81-8 of Turner's 
text, which has a total of 96 lines. 
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Latha Chuil-lodair 


Gura mòr mo chùis mhulaid 

Bhith ag amharc na guin atà 'm thìr; 

A Rìgh, bi làidir, 's tu 's urrainn 

Chasg nan nàimhdean tha dhuinne 's gach taobh. 
Oirnne 's làidir Diùc Uilleam: 

An rag-mheirleach, tha guin aige dhuinn, 

B'e siud salchar nan sgeallag 

Tighinn an uachdar air chruithneachd an fhuinn. 


Is truagh nach robh sinn an Sasann, 

Gun bhith cho teann air ar dachaigh 's a bhà, 

'S cha do sgaoil sinn cho aithghearr, 

Bhiodh ar dìcheall ri seasamh na b' fheàrr. 

Ach 's droch dhraoidheachd is dhreachdan 
Rinneadh dhuinne mun deachas 'nan dàil: 

Air na frìthean eòlach do sgap sinn 

'S bu mhì-chòmhdhail gun d' fhairtlich iad oirnn. 


Mo chreach mhòr, na cuirp ghlè-gheal 

Tha 'nan laigh' air na slèibhtean ud thall, 
Gun chiste, gun lèintean, 

Gun adhlacadh fhèin anns na tuill; 

“Chuid tha beò dhiubh 'n dèidh sgaoileadh 
'S iad a' bruthadh a chèil' air na luing; 
Fhuair a' Chuigs a toil fhèin dinn 

'S cha chan iad ach “reubaltaich” ruinn. 
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The Battle of Culloden 


Great the cause of my grieving 
as I see how my country is hurt; 
O God, be strong, You are able 


to check the foes who oppose us all round. 


Our oppressor 's Duke William: 

arrant thief whose hatred is clear, 

like the nasty weed charlock 

that smothers the wheat on the ground. 


Would that we were in England, 
not close to our homes as we were, 
we'd not have scattered so quickly, 


our desire to stand firm would be strong. 


Evil witchcraft and wiles 

were practised before we engaged: 

on well-known moors then we scattered, 
by ill-fortune we failed in the fight. 


Alas, alas, the white bodies 

that lie on the slopes over there, 
uncoffined, unshrouded, 

lacking burial even in holes; 

the survivors dispersed now, 

closely packed as they are aboard ship; 
the Whigs got it their way 

and 'rebels' is what we are called. 
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Cha do shaoil le mo shùilean 

Gum bitheadh gach cùis mar a thà: 

Mar spùtadh nam faoilleach 

'N àm nan luibhean a sgaoileadh air blàr; 
Thug a' chuibhle car tionndaidh 

'S tha ioma fear aim-cheart an càs; 

A Rìgh, seall le do choibhneas 

Air na fir th aig na nàimhdean an sàs. 


Mo chreach! dùthaich air 'n tàinig, 

Rinn sibh nis clàr rèidh dhith cho lom, 
Gun choirce, gun ghràinnseach, 

Gun sìol taght' ann am fàsach no 'm fonn; 
Prìs na circ' air an spàrdan 

Gu ruigeas na spàinean thoirt uainn; 

Ach sgrios na craoibhe f 'a blàth oirbh 
Air a crìonadh bho 'bàrr gu a bonn. 
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* * * 


My eyes never dreamt 

that things would turn out as they have: 
like January torrents 

when plants are beginning to grow; 

the wheel of fortune has turned, 
unjustly have many been caught; 

O Lord, look down with kindness 

on the men at the mercy of foes. 


* * * 


Alas! the land you have come to 

has been rased to a desolate plain, 
without corn, without grain-store, 
with no choice seed in wild or in farm; 
even hens on their hen-roosts 

have been stolen, and even the spoons; 
curse of blossom-tree on you, 

all withered from base up to tip. 
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IAIN MACCODRUIM 103 


Iain MacCodruim 
(John MacCodrum) 


MacCodrum, born about 1700, lived in North Uist, but later had 
close contacts with the survivors of the MacMhuirich bardic 
dynasty in South Uist, and held from 1763 what was probably a 
romantically-restored position as bard to Sir James MacDonald of 
Sleat. Some of his poems clearly flow from this official position 
and adopt the conventions of praise poetry for patrons. More 
individual, and certainly more amusing, are his poems and songs 
in the village-poet/bàrd baile tradition, in which he comments on 
local events and characters. His is the earliest sizeable body of 
such verse (by one named bard) to survive, though the tradition 
was clearly older than his time. 

The one poem included here is probably a fairly early one. He 
makes fun of himself, presumably reporting his own condition 
after a bout of fever. 

The edition here takes the version in the Eigg Collection (1776) 
as its main source, since this version is considerably older than 
other versions, and it is likely that the father of Eigg's editor, i.e., 
Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair, knew MacCodrum personally (he 
included two of MacCodrum's poems, without acknowledge- 
ment, in his 1751 collection). 

The translation, in following the rhyme scheme of the original, 
takes some light-hearted liberties with the text. A more sober 
translation can be consulted in Matheson, W., 1938, pp.161-3. 
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Oran don Teasaich 


'S mise chaill air geall na carachd 

Bha eadar mi fèin 's a' chailleach; 

Gun tug i dhìom brìgh mo bharra, 

Cùl mo chinn a chuir ri talamh. 

M' fhuil is m' fheòil thug i dhìom, 
Chuir i crònan 'nam chliabh, 

B' i'n droch còmhdhail dhomh “bhiast, 
Bhith 'na thòrachd oirr' Dia. 


Chuir i boil 'nam cheann 's bu mhòr i, 
Faicinn dhaoine marbha 's beòtha, 
Coltalas Heactoir à Tròidh 

'S nan gaisgeach a bha 'n arm na Ròimhe; 
Cailleach dhuaibhseach, chrom, chiar 
Bha làn tuaileis is bhriag, 

Chuir mi 'm bruaillean “s gach ial 

'S a chuir air fuadach mo chiall. 


'S bochd a fhuair mi bhuat am foghar 
'S mi gun luaidh air buain no ceangal, 
Mo cheann ìseal 's mi 'nam laighe 
Brùite, tinn is sgìos “nam chnaimhean: 
Gu robh mo chnaimhean cho sgìth 

'S ged a sgathadh iad dhìom, 

Gu robh 'm pathadh gam chlaoidh, 

'S gun tràighinn abhainn d'a mìod. 


'S bochd an t-àite leab' an fhiabhrais, 
Dh' fhàgas duine fada riabhach, 
Glagach, lag 's e fad an iargain, 

Gann de dh' fhalt is pailt de dh' fhiasaig, 
Pailt de dh' fhiasaig gun tlachd 

Chuir am bial an droch dhreach: 

Deoch no biadh theid a-steach 

A dhà thrian innte stad. 
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Song to Fever 


I came off worse in the wrestling round 

I held with the hag, for I'll be bound 

she sapped my strength, though I thought it sound, 

and laid me flat on my back on the ground. 

My flesh and blood she drained away 820 
and sent a wheeze in my chest to stay; 

a luckless tryst we had that day; 

God's vengeance smite her without delay. 


She planted confusion in my head; 

a host of men, both alive and dead, 825 
like those whom the Trojan Hector led, 

and Roman warriors, thronged my bed; 

that dismal, dark and hunch-backed crone, 

to scandal and lying tales too prone, 

reduced my speech to delirious moan 830 
and left me stripped of sense, alone. 


What a wretched autumn you've given me, 

the harvest's lost, as all can see; 

I'm bruised and ill, as here I lie, 

with tired bones, and head awry: 835 
my bones were weary to the core, 

lopped off they'd hardly have hurt more; 

a raging thirst had tried me sore 

I'd have drained a river from shore to shore. 


The fever bed is a wretched place, 840 
you grow lanky and grizzled apace, 

shaky and weak, without a trace 

of hair on your head, but too much on your face: 

the loathsome beard that you have to wear 

makes your mouth unsavoury; if you dare 845 
to eat or drink, the lion's share 

of the victuals comes a cropper there. 
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Do chòta fàs 's e gun lìonadh, 
T'-osain rocach air dhroch fhiaradh, 
Caol do choise nochdaidh pliadhach, 
Iongnan cho fad' ri cat fiadhaich, 
Casan pliadhach gun sùgh, 

Fon dà shliasaid gun lùth, 

Gur pailt liagh dhaibh seach lùnn, 
Cha bhean fiar dhaibh nach lùb. 


Bidh do mhuineal fada, fèitheach 

'S t' asnaichean mar chabair clèibhe, 
Iosgaidean glagach gun spèirid, 
Glùinean a' tachas a chèile: 
Glùinean geura gun neart 

'S iad cho ciar ris a' chairt, 

Thu cho creubhaidh 's tha 'n cat - 
B' fheàrr an t-eug gad sgath às. 


A' bhonaid dhà uiread 's a b' àbhaist 
Air uachdar curraic nach àlainn, 
Cluasan gun uireasbhuidh fàsa, 
Ceann cho lom ri crìdh na deàrna. 
Cha b' e 'n companach caomh 

Dh' fhàg cho lom mi 's cho maol, 
Rinn mo chom mar phreas caoil — 
Nach mac-samhailt dha 'n t-aog? 


Bidh tu coltach ri fear misge, 
Gun dad òl, gun aona mhìr ithe; 


Chionn nach bi lùths nad dhà iosgaid 


Bidh tu nunn 's a-nall mar chlisnich, 
Bidh tu 'd ghrìochaire lag 

'S ceann na sìthe gun neart, 

Nad ghnìomh cha bhi tlachd, 

Nad chùis mhìoloinn air fad. 
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Your coat has grown too big, and throws 
into relief your wrinkled hose, 

your splayed, pathetic ankle shows, 

long as wild-cat's the nails of your toes, 
Bandy legs that fever has made 

pithless, and strengthless thighs — I/m afraid 
they're less like the oar-shaft than the blade- 


if grass but touched them they'd bend and fade. 


Your scraggy neck is long; you feel 

your ribs protrude like the ribs of a creel; 
your strengthless hams make it hard to kneel; 
your wobbly knees begin to peel 

with rubbing together; the knee-cap's sharp 
and the skin of the knees is as black as bark; 
frightened of cold as a cat — a mark 

that it's time death folded you in its sark. 


Your bonnet seems to have doubled its size, 
and it sits on your wig in unsightly wise; 
your sprouting ears would win a prize; 
what cruel friend could thus devise 

a pate as bald as the palm of the hand 

and a body as thin as a willow wand — 
there's nothing like it in this land: 

death has enrolled you in its band. 


You lurch and sway like a wicket gate; 

the one knee hardly knows its mate; 

you're starved of food but easy to sate; 
though you haven't taken a drop, your fate 
is to look like a drunkard, a poor mite 
preaching peace since you can't fight, 

in action taking no delight, 

sickly and wan, a sorry sight. 
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ROB DONN 109 


Rob Donn (1714-78) 
(Robert Mackay) 


Rob Donn came from Strathmore in Sutherland. He was Robert 
Mackay, but is always referred to by his nickname which means 
'the brown-haired Robert'. A considerable number of his poems 
and songs have survived, having been written down from the 
poet's own dictation. They are mostly on local themes, events 
and persons, and so constitute one of the earliest considerable 
bodies of such verse. There are songs and poems about people in 
different strata of the local society, from herding boys to chiefs, 
and from them we can build a picture of this northern society 
that is unusually free of literary or sycophantic distortion. 

It is true that many of the songs are somewhat parochial in 
their interest, but repeatedly they are illuminated by shafts of wit 
or satire, and a most refreshing frankness. They show us the bad 
side, and the hypocrisy, of landlordism and “high' society, but 
they seem to be activated by truth rather than by dogma, and so 
their impact is greatly strengthened. 

For further comment, see especially Grimble, 1979; also 
Thomson, 1990. 
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ROB DONN 111 


Oran nan Casagan Dubha/Song of the Black 
Cassocks 


This song, a protest against the Disclothing Act of 1747, was 
presumably composed in 1748 (at least if we take literally the 
reference to the serpents casting their skins last year). The Clan 
Mackay had been on the Hanoverian side during the '45 Rising, 
but it is quite clear that Rob Donn is now advocating a change of 
allegiance, in response to the Government's extension of its 
punitive legislation to all Highlanders, whether “loyal' to the 
Government or not. In this he shows the independence of judge- 
ment that was characteristic of him, and his political argument is 
conducted in a style that is both forceful and colourful. 

The selections given here account for exactly half of the poem, 
but convey the main thrust of its argument, and include the 
racier passages. 

For further discussions see in particular Grimble, 1979, pp.71 ff. 
The translation here is indebted to Grimble's for some phrases. 
Our text includes lines 1-16, 49-72, 81-8, 105-12 and 121-28 of 
Hew Morrison's 1899 text, which has a total of 128 lines. 
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Oran nan Casagan Dubha 


Làmh Dhè leinne, dhaoin; 
Cuime chaochail sibh fasan, 

'S nach eil agaibh de shaorsa 
Fiù an aodaich a chleachd sibh. 
'S i mo bharail mun èighe 

Tha 'n aghaidh fhèileadh is osan 
Gum bheil caraid aig Teàrlach 
Ann am Pàrlamaid Shasainn. < 


Faire, faire Rìgh Deòrsa, 

'N ann a' spòrs air do dhìlsean, 
Dèanamh achdachan ùra 

Gu bhith dùblachadh 'n daorsa? 

Ach oir 's balaich gun uails' iad 

'S feàrr am bualadh no 'n caomhnadh, 
'S bidh nas lugha gad fheitheamh 
Nuair thig a leithid a-rìs oirnn. 


Och, mo thruaighe sin Albainn, 

'S tur a dhearbh sibh bhur reusan, 
Gur i'n roinn bh' ann bhur n-inntinn 
An rud a mhill air gach gleus sibh. 
Leugh an Gòbharmad sannt 


Anns gach neach a thionndaidh ris fèin dhibh 


'S thug iad baoit do bhur gionaich 
Gu 'r cur fo mhionach a chèile. 
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ROB DONN 


Song of the Black Cassocks 


May God help us, O people; 

why this change to your fashion? 
You have lost all your freedom, 
ev'n the clothes you were wearing. 
I think this proclamation 

against the kilt and the short hose 
shows that Charles has an ally 

in the Parliament of England. 


Fie, fie now, King George, 

are you mocking the faithful, 
making all these new laws 

to redouble their bondage? 

Since these fellows are low-born 
striking's better that sparing, 
and you'll have fewer opponents 
the next time there's a Rising. 


I am saddened by Scotland! 


You've shown clearly your motives: 


the way your mind was divided 
has destroyed all your ventures. 
The Government read 

your greed though you turned to it 
and gave your avarice bait 

till you tore at each other. 
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Ghlac na Sasannaich fàth oirbh 
Gus bhur fàgail nas laige 


Chum 's nach bithteadh gur cùnntadh 


Nur luchd còmh-stri na b' fhaide. 


Ach nuair a bhios sibh a dh' easbhaidh 
Bhur n-airm 's bhur n-acfhuinnean sraide 


Gheibh sibh seàrsaigeadh mionaich 
Is bidh bhur peanas nas graide. 


Tha mi faicinn bhur truaighe 

Mar nì nach cualas a shamhail, 

A' chuid as feàrr de bhur seabh'gan 
Bhith air slabhraidh aig clamhan. 
Ach ma tha sibh nur leòghann” 
Pillibh 'n dòrainn-s' 'na teamhair, 
'S dèanaibh 'n deudach a thrusadh 
Mun tèid bhur busan a cheangal. 


* >> 


Nis, a Theàrlaich òig Stiùbhaird, 
Riut tha dùil aig gach fine 

Chaidh a chothachadh crùin dhuit, 
'S a leig an dùthaich 'na teine, 

Tha mar nathraichean folaicht 

A chaill an earradh an uiridh 

Ach tha 'g ath-ghleusadh an gathan 
Gu èirigh latha do thighinn. 


Ach, a chàirdean na cùirte, 

Nach eil a' chùis a' cur feirg oirbh, 
Na 'n do dh' fhosgail bhur sùilean 
Gus a' chùis a bhith searbh dhuibh? 
Bidh bhur duais mar a' ghobhar 

A thèid a bhleoghain gu tarbhach, 
'S a bhithear a' fuadach san fhoghar 
Is ruaig nan gadhar r'a h-earball. 
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Englishmen took the chance 

of weakening you further 

lest you still might be counted 
among those who opposed them. 
But when you have surrendered 
your swords and your firearms 
you'll get a charge in your belly 
and a penance that's swifter. 


Your misery, I see, 

is quite unprecedented, 

when the best of your hawks 
are now chained to a buzzard. 
But if you are a lion 

repay this pain in due season, 
and get your teeth into action 


before your mouths are all muzzled. 


* * * 


And now, young Charles Stewart, 
you're the hope of the clansmen 
who went to win you a crown 

and set the country on fire then, 
who now hide like serpents 

that cast their skins just a year since 
but are sharpening fangs 

to rise on your coming. 


* >* >* 


But, friends of the Court, 

doesn't this rouse your anger, 
are your eyes not now opened - 
the affair has turned bitter? 

Your reward's like the goat's one: 
after milking for profit, 

it is chased out in autumn, 
hounds at its tail snapping. 
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* >* >* 


Fhuair sinn Rìgh à Hanòbhar, 

Sparradh òirnne le h-achd e; 

Tha againn Prionnsa 'na aghaidh 

Is neart an lagha ga bhacadh. 

O Bhith, tha h-urad nad bhreitheamh, 940 
Gun chron san dithis nach fac thu, 

Mur h-e a th' ann, cuir air adhart 

An t-aon as lugha 'm bi 'pheacadh. 
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* >* >* 


We got a King from Hanover, 

thrust on us by statute; 

we have a Prince who's opposed to him 

but the law's might restrains him. 

God, who judges above, 940 
you have seen the faults of the pair, 

SO Can YOU promote now 

the one who's less of a sinner. 


Marbhrann do Iain Mac Eachainn/Elegy for Iain 
Mac Eachainn 


Iain Mac Eachainn, or John Mackay, a tacksman in Strathmore, 
Sutherland, was both Rob Donn's employer and his friend, 
sharing a love of hunting, poetry and humanity. He died in 1757, 
and Rob Donn makes the uncharacteristic choice (in that society) 
of underlining his praise of him by referring to the shortcomings 
of others, no doubt of his class. Here is a tacksman who is not 
simply concerned to gather wealth, but is ready to share it with 
the needy. Rob Donn turns his elegy into a social document, in 
what is a highly refreshing way at this period. 

For discussion of John Mackay, and the poem, see especially 
Grimble, 1979, pp.89 ff. ; a translation is provided there, and there 
is another, by Iain Crichton Smith, in Thomson, 1990, pp.196 ff. 
Our text includes lines 1-40, 65-72, 81-8 and 97-104 in 
Morrison's 1899 text, which has a total of 104 lines. 
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Marbhrann do Iain Mac Eachainn 


Iain Mhic Eachainn, o dh' eug thu, 
Càit' an tèid sinn do dh' fhaotainn 
Duine sheasas nad fhine 

An rathad tionail no sgaoilidh? 

'S nì tha cinnt' gur beart chunnairt 
Nach dèan duine tha aosd' e 

'S ged a bheirt' den àl òg e~ 

'S tearc tha beò duine chì e. 


Dearbh cha b' ionann do bheatha 

'S do fhir tha fathast an caomhnadh 
Thionail airgead is fearann 

'S bidh buidheann eile gan sgaoileadh, 
Bhitheas fèin air an gearradh 

Gun ghuth an caraid gan caoineadh, 
Air nach ruig dad de mholadh 

Ach “Seall sibh fearann a shaor iad!” 


Tha iad laghail gu litireil 

Is tha iad 'nan deibhtearan geura, 

Is iad a' pàigheadh gu moltach 

Na bhios aca air a chèile. 

Ach an còrr, thèid a thasgaidh, 

Gur cruaidh a cheiltinn on fhèile, 

Is tha an sporan 's an sùilean 
Cheart cho dùint' air an fheumnach. 


Leis an leth-onair riataich-s' 

Tha na ciadan diubh faomadh, 

Leis an fheàrr bhith am fiachan 

Fad' aig Dia na aig daoinibh, 

Thig fo chall air nach beir iad, 

'S e ceann mu dheireadh an dìtidh 
“Cuim' nach tug sibh don bhochd 
Am biadh, an deoch, is an t-aodach?” 
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ROB DONN 


Elegy for Iain Mac Eachainn 


John, Hector's son, since your dying, 
where can we discover 

one who'll stand in your place 

as to gathering and spending? 

One thing's sure, there's no prospect 
of an old man who'll do it, 

and if the young can produce one 
few alive will be witness. 


Your life, indeed, was not like those 
of men still surviving 

who gather acres and silver 

that others will scatter, 

and who, when they're cut off, 

will have no friend to mourn them, 
whose praise won't exceed 

“Look at that land they cornered!” 


Observing law to the letter 

and sharp in dealing with debtors, 
making praiseworthy payment 

of what they owe to each other. 
The rest goes into savings 

kept well clear of disbursal, 

both their eyes and their purses 
are kept closed to the needy. 


By this bastard half-honour 

in their hundreds persuaded, 

they prefer to have long debts 

to God than to humans, 

when loss comes they can't handle 
they will meet with this judgement: 
“Why did you deprive 

the poor of food, drink and clothing?” 
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Ach nam b' urrainn mi, dhùraichdinn 
Do chliù-s' chur an òrdugh 

Ann an litrichibh soilleir 

Air chor 's gum beir na daoin' òg air, 
Oir tha t' iomradh-s' cho feumail 
Don neach a thèid ann do ròidibh 


'S a bha do chuid, fhad 's bu mhaireann, 


Don neach bu ghainne an stòras. 
* * * 


Fhir nach d' ith mìr le taitneas 

Nam b' eòl duit acrach san t-saoghal; 
Fhir a chitheadh am feumnach” 

Gun an èigh aig' a chluinntinn; 

B' fheàrr leat pùnnd de do chuid uait 
Na ùnnsa cudthroim air d' inntinn; 
Thilg thu t' aran air uisgeach' 

'S gheibh do shliochd iomadh-fillt' e. 


* * * 


Chì mi 'n ceòl-fhear gun mheas air 
Call a ghibht do chion cleachdaimh; 
Chì mi feumnach na comhairl' 

A' call a ghnothaich 's a thapaidh. 
Nam biodh aire agam fhiarachd 

Ciod e as ciall don mhòr acain-s' 

'S e their iad uile gu lèir rium 

“Och, nach d' eug Iain Mac Eachainn.” 


* * * 


'S tric le marbhrannan moltach 

A bhios cleachdach sna dùthchaibh-s' 
Gum bi coimeasgadh masgaill 
Tighinn a-steach annt' 'na dhriùchdan; 
Ach ged bhithinn-s' air mo mhionnan 
Don Tì tha cumail nan dùl rium 

Cha do luaidh mi mun duine-s' 

Ach buaidh a chunnaic mo shùil air. 
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If I could, I'd desire 

to set your praise down in order 

in clearly formed letters 

that the young could decipher, 

for your story's as useful 

for one who follows your footsteps 

as your means were, when living, 

for those whose store was most scanty. 


* * * 


You who'd eat with no pleasure 

if you knew of the hungry; 

who'd distinguish the needy 
without hearing him crying; 

who'd give a pound of your portion 
to save an ounce of despondence; 
you cast your bread on the waters 
and your seed will recoup it. 


* * * 


The musician, unwanted, 
wastes the gift he's not using; 

I see the needy of counsel 

losing out in his business. 

If I trouble to ask 

what occasioned this wailing 
what everyone says is 

“Iain Mac Eachainn's departed”. 


* x* * 


Complimentary death-songs 
often made in these districts 
have a mixture of flattery 
swamping them badly; 

but were I on my oath now 
to the Lord of all nature 

I recounted of this man 

only virtues my eye saw. 
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ROB DONN 123 


Gleann Gallaidh/Glen Gallaidh 


This is a very short song, perhaps a fragment only. It became very 
popular for singing, having an appealing melody. 

Reading between the lines, it would seem that Rob Donn was 
offered inducements, some money, perhaps land, perhaps a place 
in a military regiment, to leave his home in Glen Gallaidh (Hew 
Morrison suggests that it was hoped to prise him away from his 
over-successful hunting forays). He reacts firmly and directly, but 
very politely, which suggests that the proposal came from 
someone he liked or admired. 

The name of the glen is often given as Gleann Gollaidh, and mol 
in the chorus rhymes with this, though in two later stanzas fanadh 
rhymes Gallaidh. I have heard fonadh sung in Sutherland, so 
Gollaidh is certainly possible, though neither the 1829 nor the 
1899 edition chooses that form. 
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Gleann Gallaidh 


Luinneag: —Gleann-a-Gallaidh, Gleann-a-Gallaidh, 
Gleann-a-Gallaidh nan craobh, 
Cò a chì e nach mol e, 1010 
Gleann-a-Gallaidh nan craobh. 


Ri faicinn crìoch àrdain 

Ga mo bhreugadh gu taobh, 

'S ann a smuainich mi fanadh 

An Gleann-a-Gallaidh nan craobh. 1015 


Chan àill leam bhur n-airgead 
'S ri bhur n-arm cha bhi mì, 
Cha diùlt mi bhur drama 

Ach ri tuilleadh cha bhì. 


Ged a gheibhinn gu m' àilgheas 1020 
Ceann-t-sàile MhicAoidh, 

'S mòr a b' annsa leam fanadh 

An Gleann-a-Gallaidh nan craobh. 


Fonn diasach, 's mòr a b' fhiach e 

Gu fiadhach 's gu nì, 1025 
Aite sìobhalt ri doineann 

Is nach criothnaich a' ghaoth. 


ROB DONN 


Glen Gallaidh 


Chorus: Glen Gallaidh, Glen Gallaidh, 
Glen Gallaidh of trees, 
Who can see and not praise it, 
Glen Gallaidh of trees. 


Seeing regions of hauteur 
enticing me away 

I considered I'd stay there 
in Glen Gallaidh of trees. 


I don't care for your silver, 

and your army's not for me, 

I1] take your dram when you give it 
but that's as far as I'll go. 


Though I got all I wanted 

of Mackay's Kintail land 

I would much rather wait here 
in Glen Gallaidh of trees. 


Land of worth and of seed-corn, 

fit for hunting and stock, 

a place sheltered when storms come, 
not shaked up by wind. 
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ROB DONN 127 


Marbhrann do chloinn Fhir Taigh Ruspainn/The 
Rispond Misers 


The editor of the 1829 edition has a foreword to this poem, in 
which he explains that two bachelor brothers, born within a year 
of each other, together with an old serving-woman who looked 
after them, had died within the same week. They were reputed to 
be well-to-do, but stingy, and a beggar had been turned from 
their door the previous week. 

This provides matter for one of Rob Donn's characteristic 
reflections on the mores and morality of those different sectors of 
society he observed around him. 

A few readings of the 1829 edition have been restored, as they 
seem to make equally good sense as those of the 1899 edition, 
and sometimes better. 
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Marbhrann do chloinn Fhir Taigh Ruspainn 


'Nan luighe seo gu h-ìosal 

Far na thìodhlaic sinn an triùir 

Bha fallain, làidir, inntinneach 1030 
Nuair dh' inntrig a' bhliadhn' ùr; 

Cha deachaidh seachad fathast 

Ach deich latha dhith o thùs; 

Ciod fhios nach tig an teachdair-s' oirnn 

Nas braise na ar dùil? 1035 


Am bliadhna thìm bha dithis diubh 

Air tighinn on aon bhroinn, 

Bha iad 'nan dà chomrad 

O choinnich iad 'nan cloinn, 

Cha d' bhris an t-aog an comann ud 1040 
Ged bu chomasach dha 'n roinn, 

Ach gheàrr e snàth'nn na beath'-s' aca 

Gun dàil ach latha 's oidhch'. 


Aon duine 's bean on tàinig iad, 

Na bràithrean seo a chuaidh, 1045 
Bha an aon bheatha thìmeil ac' 

'S bha 'n aodach d 'an aon chluaimh, 

Mun aon uair a bhàsaich iad 

'S bha 'n nàdar d' an aon bhuaidh, 

Chaidh 'n aon siubhal dhaoine leo 1050 
'S chaidh 'n sìneadh san aon uaigh. 


Daoine nach d' rinn briseadh iad 

“S e fiosrachail do chàch, 

'S cha mhò a rinin iad aon dad 

Ris an can an saoghal gràs, 1055 
Ach ghineadh iad, is rugadh iad, 

Is thogadh iad, is dh' fhàs, 

Chaidh stràchd d 'an t-saoghal theiris orr”, 

'S mu dheireadh fhuair iad bàs. 


ROB DONN 


The Rispond Misers 


Lying in their lowly state 

are three we buried here, 

though they were strong and healthy, 
and lively at New Year; 

ten days only have gone by 

since then — who can be sure 

that our dread Summoner is not, 
unknown to us, as near? 


Within one year a pair of them 

had come from the one womb, 

and they had been close comrades 
since their childhood in one room; 
their fellowship is still intact, 
unsevered by the tomb — 

within two days Eternity 

has plucked them from Time's loom. 


These brothers now departed 
came from one man and wife, 


their clothes were made from the one fleece, 


each lived the self-same life; 

their deaths came close together, 
their natures were alike, 

the one procession bore their dust 
and laid it out of sight. 


These men broke no commandments, 

as far as we can trace, 

nor did their deeds show anything 

of what the world calls grace; 

they were conceived and brought to birth, 
were nursed, and grew apace, 

a swatch of life passed by them 

and Death put them in their place. 
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Nach eil an guth seo labhrach 1060 
Ris gach aon neach againn beò, 

Gu h-àraidh ris na seann daoinibh 

Nach d' ionnsaich an staid phòsd', 

Nach gabh na tha 'na dhleasdanas 

A dheasachadh no lòn, 1065 
Ach caomhnadh nì gu falair dhoibh 

'S a' falach an cuid òir? 


Cha chaith iad fèin na rinn iad, 

Agus oighreachan cha dèan, 

Ach ulaidhnean air shliabh ac' 1070 
Bhios a' biathadh chon is eun. 

Tha iad fon aon dìteadh, 

Fo nach robh 's nach bi mi fhèin, 

Gur duirche, taisgte 'n t-òr ac' 

Na 'n uair bha e 'n tòs sa' mhèinn. 1075 


Barail ghlic an Aird Rìgh: 

Dh' fhàg e pàirt de bhuidheann gann 

Gu feuchainn iochd is oileanachd 

D 'an dream d 'an tug e meall. 

Carson nach tugteadh pòrsan 1080 
Dhe 'n cuid stòrais aig gach àm 

Do bhochdaibh 'n Aoin a dheònaicheadh 

An còrr a chur 'na cheann? 


An dèidh na rinn mi rùsgadh dhuibh - 

Tha dùil agam gun lochd - 1085 
'S a liuthad focal fìrinneach 

A dhìrich mi nur n-uchd, 

Tha eagal orm nach èisd sibh 

Gu bhith feumail don a' bhochd 

Nas mò na rinn na fleasgaich ud 1090 
A sheachdain gus a-nochd. 


ROB DONN 


Surely this sounds a warning 

to each one of us alive, 
especially old bachelors, 
unlearned in married love: 

men who will not spend on food 
the cash to which they cleave, 
saving for a funeral feast 

the gold that they must leave. 


They'll never spend what they have made, 
and make no heirs besides; 

their treasures on the hillsides 

are food for dogs and birds; 

they stand condemned — though I can plead 
“not guilty” in assize - 

of hoarding darklier their gold 

than ever did the mines. 


The High King in His providence 
wisely left some men short, 

to test the sense of charity 

of those who have a lot; 

these should surely give a part 

of all the wealth they've got 

to His poor folk; He's ready 

to increase their meagre stock. 


In spite of this straight talking —- 
and I feel it's only right — 

and all the words of truth I've put 
directly in your sight, 

I fear you will not listen, 

or give the poor a bite, 

any more than these did 

a week ago tonight. 
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LACHLANN MAC A' PHEARSAIN 133 


Lachlann Mac a' Phearsain, Bàrd Shrath 
Mhathaisidh (c.1723-c.1795) 
(Lachlan MacPherson of Strathmashie) 


Lachlan MacPherson of Strathmashie was remembered as a 
witty, fun-loving, musical tacksman, not over-respectful of 
authority. A fair number of his poems and songs have survived, 
including hunting-songs and an elegy for Ewen MacPherson of 
Cluny, but his predilection seems to have been for humorous and 
witty songs, in the village-poet tradition. 

Our text is based on the version in Gillies' Collection of 1786 
(pp. 244-5). It appears also in Sinton's Poetry of Badenoch 
(pp. 142-3), in which the schoolmaster's verse is primly omitted. 
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A' Bhanais Bhàn 


Mo rùn air a' chomann ud 

Cho somalta, neo-thomadach, 

Mo dhùrachd don chomann ud 

Gun bhò, gun bholla gann daibh. 1095 


An cuala sibhs' a' bhanais bhàn 

Bh' aig Eòghan Mac Dhùghaill Dimàirt, 
Ann am Pac-ulla gu h-àrd 

Aig na thràigh iad angar? 


Nuair a thàinig iad a-nìos 1100 
Rinn iad athchuinge ri Brian 

Iad a bhith uile co-liath 

Ri ciabhag fhir-na-bainnse. 


Labhair fear-na-bainnse fhèin 

“Tha dath airgid oirnn gu lèir. 1105 
Ciod an cron tha oirnn fon ghrèin 

Mur dèan fear beurra rann oirnn?” 


Thuirt Pòl MacMhuirich gu fòil 

“Agamsa ta bhratach shròil, 

Is mur sguir am bàrd d 'a sgleò 1110 
Mar tha mi beò thèid sreang air.” 


Thuirt an Clèireach gu dàn 

“Agamsa ta ceart thar chàch; 

Thèid am Ministear am phàirt 

'S gun tèid am bàrd sa' bhrangas.” 1115 


Thuirt am Maighstir-sgoile liath 
“Mas e gleus air mhàs a mhiann, 
Mo roghainn-s' e thar seachd ciad 
'S 1 (cheàird bha riamh cur ann da.” 
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The White Wedding 


How I love that company, 

So easy, not too dumpy though, 
good wishes to that company, 
not short of meal or cattle. 


Have you heard of the white wedding 


of Ewen Dougalson on Tuesday, 
up there in Pac-ulla 
where they downed an anker? 


When they arrived up there 

they made an entreaty to Brian 
that all of them should be as grey 
as the bridegroom's side-burns. 


The bridegroom himself spoke up 
“The hue of silver's on us all. 
What fault on earth do we have 
unless a bard maligns us?” 


Paul MacPherson quietly said 

“I have got the satin flag, 

and if the bard won't still his chat 
we'll noose him in, I'll wager.” 


The Clergyman boldly spoke 
“T'm in authority here; 
the Minister will side with me 


and the bard will go into the branks. 


The grey-haired Dominie said 
“If it's buttocking he wants 


he's better than seven hundred at it, 


it's a job he was aye promoting.” 


(i.e. approx. 8 gallons of whisky) 
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Thuirt fear bu dàine na càch 1120 
” Agam chan eil spèis d' ur dàn; 

Eiribh 's cùmt' an t-ùrlar blàth 

'S gun lìon mo làmh-sa dràm dhuibh.” 


Dh' èirich iad uile co-bhras, 

'S ann an siud bha faram chas, 1125 
Mar gum biodh an Trùpa Ghlas 

A' dol am baiteal Frangach. 


Cha dì-chuimhnich mi gu bràth 

Gus an tèid mo chrìdh an làr 

Comann ciar-dubh glas mo ghràidh 1130 
A bha san àm seo 'dannsadh. 
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One who was bolder than the rest 1120 
said “That's enough of your rhymes; 

get up and get the floor warmed up 

and I'll pour out a dram for you.“ 


All of them rose up so fast, 

what a stamp of feet there was, 1125 
like the Horse Greys in a charge 

in one of France's battles. 


In all time Ill not forget 

till my heart goes underground 

that lovely swarthy grey-haired mob 1130 
here busy at the dancing. 


branks an iron bridle and gag used to punish those who spoke too freely. 
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DUGHALL BOCHANAN 139 


Dùghall Bochanan (1716-68) 
(Dugald Buchanan) 


Only eight poems by this poet survive, as it is believed that he 
destroyed all his early secular verse. Those that survive all have 
an evangelical or moral drive. He was converted in the early 
1740s, having had some lurid revelations as a child of the Day of 
Judgement, and having repudiated religious conviction for a 
time, in his late teens and his twenties. His religious verse is 
strongly influenced by three writers in English in particular 
(Isaac Watts, Robert Blair and Edward Young) and his moral and 
nature poetry by James Thomson. In a good many cases he 
translates verses closely or loosely from these writers, especially 
Watts, as has recently been demonstrated by Donald Meek in his 
article on Buchanan in the Gairm series of literary re-assessments 
(Gairm Nos. 147, 148 [1989]). The influence of Mac Mhaighstir 
Alasdair can also be seen in his work. 

Several of his poems are lengthy, but 'Là a' Bhreitheanais' / 
“The Day of Judgement' is the longest , running to 508 lines. This 
is his '“epic'. In a rather unsympathetic comment I wrote in 1974 
that “The obsession of his immature youth had become a 
permanent sickness of the imagination' (Thomson, 1974, 206). 
That comment was no doubt coloured by knowledge of how that 
obsession with the pains of Hell had festered in the Highlands 
ever since Buchanan's time. This is not to deny the richness and 
skill that have gone into its expression, and undoubtedly 
Buchanan gave a strong lead in that respect. The passage quoted 
shows us his imagination at white heat. 

Buchanan's Spiritual Poems first appeared in 1767. The standard 
edition is that of Donald Maclean (1913). See also Thomson, 1974, 
and Meek, 1989. Our text includes lines 85—144, of Maclean's text, 
which has a total of 508 lines. 
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Là a' Bhreitheanais 


'N sin fàsaidh rudhadh anns an speur, 
Mar fhàir' na maidne 'g èirigh dearg, 
Ag innse gu bheil Iosa fèin 

A' teachd 'na dhèidh le latha garbh. 


Grad fhosglaidh às a chèil' na neòil, 
Mar dhoras seòmair an Ard-Rìgh, 

Is foillsichear am Breitheamh mòr 

Le glòir is greadhnachas gun chrìoch. 


Tha 'm bogha-frois mun cuairt d 'a cheann, 
'S mar thuil nan gleann tha fuaim a ghuth, 
'S mar dhealanach tha sealladh 'shùl 

A' spùtadh às na neulaibh tiugh. 


A' ghrian, àrd-lòcharan nan speur, 

Do ghlòir a phearsa gèillidh grad: 

An deàlradh drìllseach thig o 'ghnùis, 
A solas mùchaidh e air fad. 


Cuiridh si uimpe culaidh bhròin, 

'S bidh 'ghealach mar gun dòirt oirr' fuil; 
Is crathar cumhachdan nan speur 

A' tilgeadh nan reult' às am bun. 


Bidh iad air uideal anns an speur 
Mar mheas air gèig ri ànradh garbh, 
Tuiteam mar bhraona dh' uisge dlùth, 
'S an glòir mar shùilean duine marbh. 


Air carbad-teine suidhidh e, 

'S mun cuairt da beucaidh 'n tàirneanach, 
A' dol le 'ghairm gu crìoch nan nèamh 

'S a' reub' nan neul gu doineannach. 
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The Day of Judgement 


The heavens have a ruddy glow, 
like morning dawn red in the sky, 
telling us that Christ himself 

comes in its wake with a rough day. 


The clouds come suddenly apart, 

an opening to the High King's room, 
and the great Judge is then revealed, 
in endless joy and glory come. 


A rainbow placed around his head, 
his voice's sound like glens in flood; 
like lightning, glances from his eyes 


come spouting from each darkling cloud. 


The sun, high lantern of the skies, 
bows down before the glorious sight; 
his countenance's radiant sheen 
entirely smothers the sun's light. 


It puts the clothes of sorrow on; 

the moon seems to be bathed in blood; 
and heaven's powers are shaken sore, 
wrenching each star out from its root. 


Like fruit on branches tossed by storm 
they waver weakly in the skies, 
falling like drops of water fast, 

their glory that of dead men's eyes. 


On fiery chariot he sits 
as thunder makes its roaring sounds, 
ripping the clouds tempestuously 


with calls that reach Heaven's outmost bounds. 
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O chuibhlibh 'charbaid thig a-mach 1160 
Sruth mòr de theine laist' le feirg, 

'S sgaoilidh 'n tuil ud air gach taobh 

A' cur an t-saoghail 'na lasair dheirg. 


Leaghaidh na dùile nuas le teas, 

Ceart mar a leaghas teine cèir; 1165 
Na cnuic 's na slèibhtean lasaidh suas, 

'S bidh teas-ghoil air a' chuan gu lèir. 


Na beannta iargalt' nach tug seach 

An stòras riamh do neach d' an deòin, 

Ta iad gu fialaidh 'taosgadh mach 1170 
An ionmhais leaght' mar abhainn mhòrir. 


Gach neach bha sgrìobadh cruinn an òir 

Le sannt, le dò-bheart no le fuil, 

Làn chaisgibh nis bhur n-ìota mòr 

'S an asgaidh òlaibh dheth on tuil. 1175 


O sibhse rinn ur bun den t-saoghal, 
Nach tig sibh 's caoinibh e gu geur, 
Nuair tha e gleacadh ris a' bhàs 
Mar dhuine làidir dol don eug. 


A' chuisle chleachd bhith fallain fuar 1180 
Ri mireag uaibhreach feadh nan gleann, 

Tha teas a chlèibh ga smùidreadh suas 

Le goilibh buaireis feadh nam beann. 


Nach faic sibh 'chrith tha air mun cuairt, 

'S gach creag a' fuasgladh anns gach sliabh! 1185 
Nach cluinn sibh osnaich throm a bhàis 

'S a chridhe sgàineadh staigh 'na chliabh! 


An cùrtain gorm tha nunn on ghrèin, 

'S mun cuairt don chruinne-chè mar chleòc, 

Crupaidh an lasair e r 'a chèil' 1190 
Mar bheilleig air na h-èibhlibh beò. 


x * * 


DUGHALL BOCHANAN 


Out from beneath his chariot's wheels 
fire lit with wrath comes in a stream, 
and that flood spreads on every side 
till the whole world is a red flame. 


The elements all melt with heat 

as fire melts wax with its hot breath; 
the hills and moors are all aflame 
and all the oceans boil and seethe. 


The fearsome mountains that by choice 
never gave anyone their stores 

now let their molten treasure out 

as a great river freely pours. 


All you who scraped with ploughs for gold, 


greed-driven, prone to vice and blood, 
now you can slake your desperate thirst 
and drink your fill from out the flood. 


O you who set on world your store, 
come and lament with every breath, 
as now it wrestles with its end 

like a strong man approaching death. 


The rill that once was hale and cold, 
and bubbled proudly through the glens, 
now has its hot and smoky breath 

and fiercely boils among the bens. 


Can you not see it trembling there 

as the rocks gape on the high ground? 
As its heart splits within its chest 

can you not hear death's doleful sound? 


The blue drape spread out from the sun, 
cloaking the universe entire, 

is wrinkled up by that red flame 

like birch-tree bark in living fire. 


* * * 
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Uilleam Ros (1762-c.1791) 
(William Ross) 


Uilleam Ros was born in Skye and lived mainly in Wester Ross. 
He is said to have burnt his poems, but a fair number were 
recovered from local tradition. They have quite a range (local, 
satirical, descriptive, romantic, introspective), and cannot sustain 
the legend of the romantic poet who died of love. He seems to 
have re-worked earlier songs very effectively at times, and he 
follows Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair in writing a poem in praise of 
summer, but he is most famous for his love-songs, two of these 
being included here, with a self-deprecating, semi-satirical poem 
added to show another side of his work. 

For further texts, and discussion, see Calder, 1937, and 
Thomson, 1990. 
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Feasgar Luain/Monday Evening 


This is one of Uilleam Ros's most famous songs. John Mackenzie, 
editor of Sàr Obair nam Bàrd Gaelach, made a story out of the 
alleged origin of the song, claiming that it was the spontaneous 
response to seeing Mòr/Marion Ross at a ball in Stornoway, 
falling in love with her, and so composing the poem. The internal 
evidence suggests a quite different scenario. The sound of music 
and merriment on a Monday evening recalls to his mind that 
Stornoway ball, and his falling in love, and his mind is ferried 
over to the ball (across the Minch from Gairloch). By now he 
knows that he has given his love but it is not returned. 

The poem probably post-dates Mòr Ros's marriage in 1782. It is 
constructed with classical care, though his strong emotion comes 
through at several points. The distancing from the emotional 
fountainhead is probably seen also in stanzas 8 and 9, in which 
the poet deals with the clans he sees as' prominent in Mòr's 
ancestry, the Mackenzies and of course the Rosses, a clan in 
which he seems to take inordinate pride. 

The earliest text is in A. and D. Stewart's Collection of 1804, 
and some readings from there are preferred to those in Calder's 
edition of 1937. 
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Feasgar Luain 


Feasgar Luain is mi air chuairt 

Gun cualas fuaim nach b' fhuathach leam, 

Ceòl nan teud gu h-òrdail rèidh 

'S còisir d' a rèir os a chionn; 1195 
Thuit mi 'n caochladh leis an iongnadh 

A dh' aisig mo smaointean a-null, 

'S chuir mi 'n cèill gun imthichinn cèin 

Le m' aigne fèin, 's e co-streup rium. 


Chaidh mi steach an ceann na còisridh 1200 
An robh òl, is ceòl, is danns, 

Rìbhinnean is fleasgaich òga 

'S iad an òrdugh grinn gun mheang. 

Dhearcas fa-leth air na h-òighean 

Le rosg fòil a-null 's a-nall, 1205 
'S ghlacadh mo chridhe 's mo shùil cò-luath 

'S rinn an gaol mo leòn air ball. 


Dhiùchd, mar aingeal, ma mo choinneamh 

'N ainnir òg bu ghrinne snuadh: 

Seang shlios fallain air bhlàth canaich 1210 
No mar eala air a' chuan; 

Sùil ghorm, mheallach fo chaoil mhala, 

'S caoin a sheallas 'g amharc uath'; 

Beul tlàth, tairis gun ghnè smalain, 

Dh'an gnàth carthannachd gun uaill. 1215 


Mar ghath grèin' am madainn Chèitein, 

Gun mheath i mo lèirsinn shùl, 

'S i ceumadh ùrlair gu rèidh, iùmpaidh 

Do rèir pungannan a' chiùil; 

Rìbhinn mhòdhail 's fìor-ghlain' fòghlam, 1220 
D' fhìon-fhuil mhòrdhalach mo rùin, 

Reul nan òighean, grian gach còisridh, 

'S 1 'n chiall chòmhraidh cheòl-bhinn, chiùin. 


UILLEAM ROS 


Monday Evening 


On Monday evening, as I walked, 

I heard a sound that pleased me well, 
sound of strings played soft with care 
and chorus in harmony above; 

I was overcome by wonder 

which ferried my thoughts across, 
and I decided to move away 


with my own thoughts that were in turmoil. 


I went in and joined the crowd 

where there was music, drink and dance, 
maidens there and young gallants, 
ranged in order, flawless, neat. 

I looked at each of the maidens 

with gentle eye looking here and there, 
and my heart and my eye were transfixed 
and love pierced me on the spot. 


There appeared, like an angel, before me 
the young maid of finest mien: 

lithe, healthy form, with skin as white 
as Cotton-grass or Swan On Sea; 

blue eyes enticing, pencil brows, 

yet kindly as they looked at me; 

warm, gentle lips, no sign of gloom, 

nor pride, their nature always kind. 


Like ray of sun on May morning 

she softened the look in my eyes, 

as she paced the floor, in stately turns, 
according to the music's notes; 

a modest maid, cleanly nurtured, 

one of my proud, beloved clan, 
virginal star, sun above all, 

whose talk was musical and mild. 
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'S tearc an sgeula sunnailt t' eugaisg 

Bhith ri fheutainn san Roinn-Eòrp, 

Tha mais' is fèile, tlachd is ceutaidh, 

Nach facas leam fèin fa chòir. 

Gach cliù a' fàs riut am mùirn 's an àilleachd, 
An sùgradh, 's am mànran beòil, 

'S gach buaidh a b' àillidh bh' air Diàna 

Gu lèir, mar fhàgail, tha aig Mòir. 


'S bachlach, dualach, cas-bhuidh, cuachach 
Càradh suaineis gruaig do chinn, 

Gu h-àlainn, bòidheach, fàinneach, òrbhuidh, 
An caraibh seòighn 's an òrdugh grinn; 

Gun chron a' fàs riut dh' fheudte àireamh 

O do bhàrr gu sàil do bhuinn; 

Dhiùchd na buaidhean, òigh, mun cuairt dut, 
Gu meudachdainn t' uaill 's gach puinnc. 


Bu leigheas eucail, slàn o' n eug, 

Do dh' hear a dh' fheudadh bhith ma d' chòir; 
B' fheàrr na cadal bhith nad fhagaisg 

'G èisdeachd agallaidh do bheòil. 

Cha robh Bhènus a-measg leugaibh, 

Dh' aindeoin feucanntachd, cho bòidheach 

Ri Mòir nigh'n mhìn, a leòn mo chrìdh 

Le buaidhean, 's mi ga dìth ri m' bheò. 


'S glan an fhìon-fhuil as na fhriamhaich 
Thu gun fhiaradh mhiar no mheang: 
Cinneadh mòrdhalach, bu chròdha 
Tional cò-luath chòmhstri lann; 
Bhuineadh cùise bhàrr nan Dùbh-Ghall, 
Sgiùrsadh iad gu 'n dùthchas thall, 
Leanadh ruaig air Cataich fhuara, 

'S a' toirt buaidh orr' anns gach ball. 
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Rarely does one hear of your like 
in all of Europe to be found, 

I for one have never seen 

such kindly beauty, virtuous grace. 
A reputation for love and beauty, 
enjoyment and sweet-lipped talk, 


the loveliest virtues that were Diana's 


are all inherited now by Mòr. 


In pleats and ringlets, yellow, curled 
in careful order is your hair, 

all lovely, beautiful, curled, golden, 
in shapes so rare, yet ordered well; 
with no fault that can be found 

from top of head to sole and heel; 
you were surrounded quite by grace, 
a cause of pride at every point. 


Disease's healing, death's respite 

it were to one to be with you; 

better than sleep to be near you, 
listening to the words you speak. 
Venus, surrounded by jewels, 

with peacock's preen, was not so fair 
as gentle Mòr, whose virtues left 

my heart wounded, quite lost to me. 


Clean the wine-blood that produced 
you, free of twist in branch or twig: 
a proud clan that showed valour, 
gathering quickly for swords' clash; 
winning the Lowlanders' tussle, 
driving them back to their home, 
routing the cold northern clans 

and beating them every time. 
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Tha Cabar-fèidh an dlùths do rèir dhut, 

Nach biodh euslaineach san t-strì, 

Fir nach obadh leis gan togail 

Dol a chogadh 'n aghaidh Rìgh; 

Bu cholgail, faiceant an stoirm feachdaidh, 1260 
Armach, breacanach, air tì 

Dol san iomairt gun bhonn gioraig: 

'S iad nach tilleadh chaoidh fo chìs. 


'S trom leam m' osnadh, 's cruaidh leam m' fhortan, 

Gun ghleus socair, 's mi gun sùnnt, 1265 
'S mi ri smaointean air an aon rùn 

A bhuin mo ghaol gun ghaol da chionn. 

Throm na Dùilean peanaist dhùbailt 

Gus mis' ùmhlachadh air ball, 

Thàlaidh Cùpid mi san dùsal 1270 
As na dhùisg mi brùite, fann. 


Thoir soraidh uam don rìbhinn shuairc, 

Den chinneadh mhòr as uaisle gnàths, 

'S thoir mo dhùrachd-sa g' a h-iùnnsaigh, 

'S mi 'n deagh rùn d' a cùl-bhuidh bàn; 1275 
'S nach bruadar cadail a ghluais m' aigne —- 

'S truagh nach aidich e dhomh tàmh — 

'S ge b' ann air chuairt, no thall an cuan, 

Gum bi mi smuainteach ort gu bràth. 


UILLEAM ROS 


Close to you too the Mackenzies, 
never infirm in the fight, 

who would not fail when enlisted 
to go and fight against the King; 
martial, alert in storm of battle, 
armed and plaided, and keen 

to enter battle without panic: 

they would never return enslaved. 


Heavy my sigh, and hard my fortune, 
no ease of mind, no joyful mood, 

as I reflect on the dear one 

who took my love without return. 
The Gods ordained a double penance 
to humble me there and then, 

Cupid enticed me to slumber 

and I wakened bruised and weak. 


Take my farewell to the fair maid 

who comes of the great and noble clan, 
and bring to her my kind regards - 

I wish the golden-haired one well; 

it is no dream that stirred my thoughts — 
alas, it grants to me no rest — 

whether away, or over sea, 

Ill think of you for evermore. 
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Oran Eile/Another Song 


In contrast to (Feasgar Luain', this poem is a totally personal one. 
The poet is not withdrawn from his subject, either by distance or 
any form of poetic convention. It is an emotional, introspective 
poem, with only the briefest descriptive references to Mòr Ros. 
The tone is clearly set by the reference in the first stanza to the 
durrag or maggot that is brooding within him. It continues to 
brood throughout the poem. 

The fourth stanza has an interesting succession of puns which 
in the nature of things do not work in translation. When he says 
that he cannot make a decent song, the fourth line can also mean 
that no worthwhile fate is in store for him. In Gaelic the words 
for 'rent' and 'pack', as he uses them, have a common element 
(màil and màileid), and there is a rhyme between his word for 
young horses (gearrain) and his verb in the next line (ghearrainn- 
sa) referring to his cutting or shaping of verses. 

The title Oran Eile' is probably simply an editor's title, not the 
poet's, but it has become a familiar tag for the poem. The poem 
was first published in John Mackenzie's 1834 edition of Ros's 
poems. 

There is a verse translation by Iain C. Smith in Thomson, 1990, 
PP .215-6. 
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Oran Eile 


Tha mise fo mhulad san àm, 

Chan òlar leam dràm le sùnnt, 

Tha durrag air ghur ann mo chàil 
A dh' fhiosraich do chàch mo rùin: 
Chan fhaic mi dol seachad air sràid 
An cailin bu tlàithe sùil, 

'S e sin a leag m' aigne gu làr 

Mar dhuilleach o bhàrr nan craobh. 


A ghruagach as bachlaiche cùl 

Tha mise gad iùnndran mòr; 

Ma thagh thu deagh àite dhut fèin 
Mo bheannachd gach rè g' ad chòir; 
Tha mise ri osnaich nad dhèidh 
Mar ghaisgeach an dèis a leòn, 

'Na laighe san àraich gun fheum 

'S nach tèid anns an t-sreup nas mò. 


'S e dh' fhàg mi mar iudmhail air treud, 
Mar fhear nach toir spèis do mhnaoi, 
Do thuras thar chuan fo bhrèid 

Thug bras shileadh dheur o m' shùil. 

B' fheàrr nach mothaichinn fèin 

Do mhaise, do chèill, 's do chliù, 

No suairceas milis do bhèil 

As binne na sèis gach ciùil. 


Gach anduine chluinneas mo chàs 
A' cur air mo nàdur fiamh, 

A' cantainn nach eil mi ach bàrd 

'S nach cinnich leam dàn as fiach — 
Mo sheanair ri pàigheadh a mhàil 
Is m' athair ri màileid riamh; 
Chuireadh iad gearrain an crann 
Is ghearrainn-sa rann ro' chiad. 
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Another Song 


Overburdened with sorrow now 

I can drink no dram with joy, 

a maggot broods in my mind 
telling my secrets to all: 

no longer I see in the street 

the girl with the gentlest eyes, 

and so my spirits have fallen 

like leaves from the foliage of trees. 


O maiden of ringletted hair, 

my longing for you is deep; 

if you've chosen a pleasant lot 
my blessing I give for all time; 

I am sighing since you are gone 
like a wounded hero who lies 
on the field of battle, undone, 
who will enter the fray no more. 


I'm a fugitive strayed from the flock, 

I can give no woman my love; 

your sea-voyage under your coif 

brought swift-flowing tears from my eyes. 
Would I had never seen 

your beauty, your sense and good name, 
sweet kindness that came from your lips 
more melodious than music's peal. 


Every ass who hears of my plight 
thinks I'm fearful by nature now, 
saying I'm only a bard 

who can't make a decent song — 

my grandfather paid up his rent 
and my father carried a pack; 

they would put horses in plough - 

I could shape my staves just as well. 
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'S fad a tha m' aigne fo ghruaim, 

Cha mhosgail mo chluain ri ceòl, 

'M breislich mar ànrach a' chuain 

Air bharraibh nan stuagh ri ceò. 1315 
'S e iùnndaran d' àbhachd uam 

A chaochail air snuadh mo neòil, 

Gun sùgradh, gun mhire, gun uaill, 

Gun chaithream, gun bhuadh, gun treòir. 


Cha dùisgear leam ealaidh air àill”, 1320 
Cha chuirear leam dàn air dòigh, 

Cha togar leam fonn air clàr, 

Cha chluinnear leam gàir nan òg, 

Cha dìrich mi bealach nan àrd. 

Le suigeart mar bhà mi 'n tòs, 1325 
Ach triallaim a chadal gu bràth 

Do thalla nam bàrd nach beò. 


UILLEAM ROS 


My spirits have long been low, 
music doesn't lift my heart, 

in distress like one lost at sea 
tossed on the waves in mist. 
Missing your sportiveness now 

has changed the fair face of my sky, 
without joy or gladness or pride, 
eagerness, virtue or strength. 


No ode to beauty comes forth, 

I can't put a poem in place, 

I cannot pick out a tune, 

I hear no young laughing cry, 

no longer climb in the hills 

with Zest as at one time I did, 

I must journey to final sleep 

in the hall of the poets who are dead. 
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Oran eadar am Bard agus Cailleach-mhilleadh-nan- 
dàn/Exchange of Verses between the Poet and the 
Hag-who-spoils-poems 


The popular image of Uilleam Ros is of the love-lorn romantic 
who died of unrequited love. But his surviving poems show that 
there were other sides to his personality: that he could enjoy 
chasing the girls in his own locality, and occasionally satirise 
them. And in this song we see him deflating his own romantic, 
poetic conceptions about the ideal loved-one. 

Our text is based on the earliest edition of the poet's work, the 
Orain Ghae'lach, le Uilleam Ros, collected by John Mackenzie, 
dated Inverness 1830, pp.72—4. 
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Oran eadar am Bàrd agus Cailleach-mhilleadh-nan- 


dàn 


Am Bàrd: 


A' Chailleach: 


Am Bàrd: 


Ach gur mise tha duilich 

'S mi gu muladach truagh, 
Chan urra mi àireamh 

Mar a thà mi 's gach uair, 

Gum bheil dòrainn mo chridhe 
Gha mo ruighinn cho cruaidh, 
Leis a' chion thug mi 'n rìbhinn 
O nach dìrich mi suas. 


Tosd, a shladaidh, 's dèan fìrinn, 
'S na bi 'g innse nam breug, 

Cha chreid mi uat fathast 

Nach eil dathaich 'do sgeul. 

Ma tha i cho maiseach 

'S cho pailt ann an cèill 

'S nach urra mi t' àicheadh 
Bheir mi bàrr dhi thar cheud. 


Mas i rìbhinn do leannan, 
Faire, faire, bravo! 

Cha bhi t' onoir gun anbharr, 
Your servant, My Lord! 


Dar nach fòghnadh leat gruagach 


Ach tè uasal le sròl 
Gus am faic mi do bhanais 
Cha chan mi nas mò. 


Tha mo leannan nas àillte 

Na thà san Roinn-Eòrp”, 

Gur gile 's gur glain' i 

Na canach an fheòir; 

Gur binne na 'chlàrsach 

Leam àbhachd a beòil; 

Aig a' mhiad 's thug mi ghaol di 
Chan fhaod mi bhith beò. 
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Exchange of Verses between the Poet and the Hag- 
who-spoils-poems 


The Poet: I must say I am waeful 
and by sorrow weighed down, 
I can scarcely recount 1330 
how I feel all the time, 
all this grief in my heart 
builds up pressure in me, 
I will never surmount 
this love I gave to the maid. 1335 


The Hag: Be quiet, weakling, be truthful, 
and stop telling lies, 
I can hardly believe 
that your tale's not touched up. 
If she is as lovely 1340 
and has so much sense 
that I cannot refute you 
then I'1l say she's the tops. 


If your love's a fair maiden, 

easy, easy, bravo! 1345 
your esteem will increase. 

“Your servant, My Lord!” 

If you must choose a maiden 

who's high-born and wears silk, 

till I witness your wedding 1350 
I1] not give a cheep. 


The Poet: My sweetheart's more lovely 
than Europe can show, 
she's whiter and purer 
than fair cotton-grass; 1355 
sweeter far than harp music 
is the joy of her speech; 
my love's so intense 
that I cannot survive. 
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'S tu dh' fhosgail thar chòir e 
'S nach sòradh a' bhreug, 

'S a liutha gnùis rò-ghlan 

San Roinn-Eòrpa gu lèir; 

Masa samhladh dhi 'n canach 
Chan aithne dhomh fheum; 
Mas e gaol a bheir triall ort, 
Deagh bhliadhn' às do dhèidh. 


Masa binne na 'chlàrsach 
Leat àbhachd a beòil 

Gur neònach nach cuala sinn 
Luaidh air a ceòl, 

Mura h-ealaidh: os n-ìosal 
Ann an dìomhaireachd mhòir 
Ris an èireadh a cridhe 

Gun ach trithear ma còir. 


'S i mo leannan an fheucag 

Air na ceudan thug bàrr, 

Gnùis shoilleir, caol mhala, 
Sùil thairis, ghorm, thlàth, 

Beul mìn mar an t-sirist 

O 'm milis thig fàilt, 

Gruaidh dhearg mar na caoran, 
Siud aogais mo ghràidh. 


Mur b'e iteach na feucaig 

Cha bhiodh spèis dhi no diù, 
Chan eil math innt' no dolaidh 
Mura toilich i 'n t-sùil, 

Chuir a h-iongnan 's a casan 
Mì-dhreach air a mùirn, 

Ged tha spailp às a h-èideadh 
Gur eun i nach fiù. 
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The Hag: 


The Poet: 


The Hag: 


You've gone over the top now 
and can't tell the truth, 

think of all of those lovelies 

in Europe, just think; 

to cotton-grass you compare her, 
but what is its use? 

If love brings death to you 

have a good final year. 


If the joy of her speaking 

makes sweeter music than harps 
it's strange we've heard nothing 
said about that fine tune, 

unless the art is in secret 

and hidden from sight 

that her heart will respond to 
with a threesome in train. 


My love is a peacock 

who over hundreds excels, 
fair-faced, slender-eyebrowed, 
with warm, soft blue eyes, 
lips soft as a cherry 


from which welcome sounds sweet, 


cheeks red as the rowan — 
that's what my love looks like. 


Were it not for the feathers 

a peacock wouldn't attract, 

it does no good and no mischief, 
simply pleasing the eye, 

its claws and its legs 

detract from its image, 

though its clothing is foppish 
it's a bird of no worth. 
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Gnùis shoilleir, caol mhala, 

Sùil thairis, ghorm, thlàth, 

Ged tha taitneachdainn seal annt' 
Cha mhair iad ach geàrr: 
Iadhaidh bilibh dearg, dathte 
Teanga sgaiteach, lom, gheàrrt', 
'S mar tha seirce nan gruaidhean, 
Cha bhuain' iad na càch! 
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Fair face, slender eyebrows, 

eye that's warm, soft and blue, 
though they plèase for a short time 
they don't last so long: 

painted lips can enclose 

a sharp cutting tongue, 

and as for the cheeks' beauty 

it just doesn't last long! 
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SHORT SELECTION OF OTHER EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY POEMS 


Short Selection of other Eighteenth-century Poems 
and Songs. 
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Thig trì nithean gun iarraidh/Three things come 
without seeking 


The earliest printed source, Gillies' Collection of 1786 (pp.246--8), 
does not name an author. John Mackenzie in Sàr Obair (1843), 
p.379, ascribes the song to Nighean Fhir na Rèilig, (the daughter 
of the Laird of Reilig'. There is no very clear evidence of 
provenance or dating, but on stylistic grounds ii is perhaps of 
early eighteenth-century date, and it is probably an Argyllshire 
or at least southerly Mainland song. 

The text here is mainly based on the Sàr Obair version, which 
has nine stanzas as opposed to Gillies' eight, and seems to have 
securer readings on the whole, although a few readings from 
Gillies are preferred, for reasons of rhythm or sense. 

The blend of emotion and rectitude works attractively. This is 
one of the 'big songs' that used to grace our concert platforms. 
The tone is not totally consistent, in that the song moves from 
gentle emotion to anger and spite, but this can only add to its 
authenticity. ' 

A translation by Iain Crichton Smith is included in Thomson, 
1990, pp.90-91. 
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Thig trì nithean gun iarraidh 


Thig trì nithean gun iarraidh, 

An t-eagal, an t-iadach 's an gaol, 
'S gur beag a' chùis mhaslaidh 
Ged ghlacadh leò mis' air a h-aon, 
'S a liuthad bean uasal 

A fhuaradh sa' chiont an robh mì, 
A thug an gaol fuadain ' 
Air ro bheagan duaise ga chionn. 


Air fàilirinn, ilirinn, 

Uilirinn, o-ho-ro laoi, 

'S cruaidh fhortan gun fhios 

A chuir mise fo chuing do ghaoil. 


Fhir a dhìreas am bealach, 

Beir soraidh don ghleannan fa thuath, 
Is innis dom leannan 

Gur maireann mo ghaol 's gur buan. 
Fear eile cha ghabh mi 

'S chan fhuiling mi idir a luaidh; 

Gus an dèan thu, ghaoil, m' àicheadh 
Cha chreid mi bho chàch gur fuath. 


Fhir nan gorm shùilean meallach 

On ghleannan am bitheadh an smùid, 
Gam bheil a' chaoin mhala 

Mar chanach an t-slèibh fo dhriùchd, 
Nuair re 'adh tu air t' uilinn 

Bhiodh fuil air fear dhìreadh nan stùc, 
Is nam biodh tu, ghaoil, mar rium 
Cha b' anait an cèile leam thù. 


Nam faicinn thu tighinn 
Is fios domh gur tusa bhiodh ann, 
Gun èireadh mo chridhe 
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Three things come without seeking 


Three things come without seeking, 
I mean fear, jealousy, love, 

and it's no cause of shame 

that I was ensnared for one, 

for many fine ladies 

were guilty of this like me, 

giving love that proved fleeting 
with little reward at the end. 


Air fàilirinn, ilirinn, 

uilirinn, o-ho-ro laoi, 

cruel fortune, unknowing, 

set me in the yoke of your love. 


You, who climb through the hill-pass, 
bear greetings to that northern glen, 
and tell my beloved 

my love is steadfast and strong. 

I1] not take another 

nor suffer a mention of one; 

until you, love, reject me 

I1] not be convinced of your hate. 


Blue-eyed one, enticing, 

who comes from the glen of the mist, 
your soft, kindly eyebrows 

like dew-laden hill-cotton-grass, 

when you leant on your elbow 

the peak-climbing deer would shed blood, 
and if you, love, were with me 

no cheerless partner you'd be. 


If I saw you approaching, 
and knew that indeed it was you, 
my heart would then lighten 
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Mar aiteal na grèin' thar nam beann, 

'S gun tugainn mo bhriathar 

Gach gaoisdean tha liath 'na mo cheann 

Gum fàsadh iad buidhe 

Mar dhìthein am bruthaich nan allt. 1435 


Cha b' ann airson beairteis 

No idir ro-phailteas na sprèidh; 

Cha b' fhear do shìol bhodach 

Bha m' osnaich cho trom às a dhèidh, 

Ach sàr mhac an duin' uasail 1440 
Fhuair buaidh air an dùthaich gu lèir: 

Ged a bhitheamaid falamh 

'S ioma caraid a chitheadh oirnn feum. 


Mur tig thu fèin tuilleadh 

Gur aithne dhomh 'mhalairt a th' ann, 1445 
Nach eil mi cho beartach 

Ri cailinn an achaidh ud thall. 

Cha tugainn mo mhisneachd, 

Mo ghliocas, is grinneas mo làimh, 

Air buaile chrodh ballach 1450 
Is cailinn gun iùil /nan ceann. 


Ma chaidh thu orm seachad 

Gur taitneach, neo-thuisleach mo chliù: 

Cha d' rinn mi riut comann 

'S cha d' laigh mi leat riamh ann an cùil. 1455 
Chan àraichinn arrachd 

Do dhuine chuir ad air a chrùn, 

On tha mi cho beachdail 

'S gun smachdaich mi gaol nach fiù. 


Bu lughaid mo thàmailt 1460 
Nam b' airidh na b' fheàrr a bhiodh ann, 

Ach dubh-chail' a' bhuachair 

Nuair ghlacadh i buarach 'na làimh. 

Nuair thig an droch earrach 

'S a chaillear an nì anns a' ghleann 1465 
Bidh is' air an t-siubhlaid 

Gun tuille dhe 'bunailteas ann. 
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like a glimpse of the sun on the hills, 
and I'd give you my promise, 

each hair that is grey in my head 
would quickly turn yellow 

like flowers on the banks of the burns. 


I was not seeking riches 

nor abundance of cattle at all; 

it was no churl/s descendant 

evoked my sad sigh when you'd gone, 
but a noble's fine scion 

who impressed the country all round: 
if we lacked worldly goods 

there's many a friend who would help. 


If you never come back here 

I1] know the exchange you have made, 
since I'm not as wealthy 

as the girl of the lands over there. 

I'd not surrender my spirit, 

my wisdom, my hand's tidy work, 

for a fold of pied cattle 

and a girl without sense at their head. 


If you've gone your way past me 

my honour is wholesome and firm, 

I have never consorted 

nor lain with you somewhere obscure. 
I would not make an idol 

of any man in the whole world, 

I have been more discerning, 
controlling a love of no worth. 


I would be less affronted 

had she been more worthy of you — 
but a dusky-hued dung-girl 

who handles the fetters for cows! 
When bad spring-weather comes 
and the cattle are lost in the glen, 
she'll then get her quittance, 

her connection will come to an end. 
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Esan da freagairt 

'S truagh nach robh mi 's mo leannan 

Sa' chrannaig air stiùireadh le gaoith, 

No 'm bùthaig bhig bharraich 1470 
Aig iomall a' ghleannain leinn fhìn, 

No 'n lòisdean den darach 

Ri taobh na mara fo thuinn 

Gun chuimhn' air a' chailinn 

A dh' fhàg mi an caraibh chruidh-laoigh. 1475 
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He answers 

Would I were with my sweetheart 

in a boat that was steered by the wind, 

or a foliage bothy 1470 
at the end of the glen by ourselves, 

or a lodging of oak-wood 

beside the sea and its waves, 

with no thought of the hussy 

I left looking after the cows. 1475 


'N rèir a bhruadair mi 'm chadal/Last night when 
sleeping I dreamed 


This song is known only from Ewen MacDiarmid's MS 
anthology of 1770. The reference to the Flanders campaign would 
seem to date it closely to the mid-1740s. The Black Watch, for 
instance, fought at Fontenoy in 1745. From the tone of the song, 
and especially the reference to bejewelled ladies seeking his 
company, the author was probably an officer in the army, and the 
Song is in a convention that fits easily into the social milieu this 
suggests. It uses the dream convention, and stereotyped 
references to beauty, tears, love-sickness and clerical union. This 
convention is perhaps re-vitalized to some extent by the auto- 
biographical references to Flanders, but it is included here chiefly 
as an example of a conventional 'upper-class' love-song. 

See further, Thomson, The MacDiarmid MS Anthology (1992), 
pp.131 ff. 
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'N rèir a bhruadair mi 'm chadal 


'N rèir a bhruadair mi 'm chadal, 


B' fheàrr leam fhaicsinn 's mi 'm dhùsgadh, 


Thu bhith eadar mo ghlacaibh 
Gad thàladh gu dlùth rium; 
Nuair a dhùisg mi sa' mhadainn, 
'S nach d' fhuaras thu agam, 
Thàinig deòir air mo rasgaibh 

'S shileadh frasa gu dlùth uam.. 


Shileadh frasa gu dlùth uam, 

A gheug ùr a dh' fhàs àlainn; 

Gur guirme do shùile 

Na 'n driùchd air bhàrr fàsaich; 
Tha mais' ann ad th' ùrladh 

Dh' fhàg mo chridhe-sa brùite, 
Gun d' rinn e mo chiùrradh 

'S gun do dhrùidh e air m' àirnibh. 


Gun do dhrùidh e air m' àirnibh 
'S cha shlànaicheadh lèigh mi; 
Ged chluinn mi guth mànrain 
Cha dèan mi gàir èibhinn. 

On as duine gun stàth mi, 

'S a mhilleadh le d' ghràdh mi, 
'S e do thigheachd-sa làmh rium 
A shlànaicheadh mo chreuchda. 


'S e shlànaicheadh mo chreuchda 
Pòg no dhà o d' bheul cùbhraidh; 
Tha maise na peucaig 

Ad th' eudann ga ghiùlan; 

Chan iarrainn do sprèidh leat 

Fo chruinne na grèine 

Ach t' fhaotainn fo d' lèine 

Le toil clèir agus dùthcha. 
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Last night when sleeping I dreamed 


Last night when sleeping I dreamed — 
could I but see it when waking - 

you were clasped in my arms 

while I fondled you closely; 

when I woke in the morning 

and found you were missing 

my eyes filled with tears 

and I copiously shed them. 


I shed copious tears, 

O young branch that grew lovely; 
more blue are your eyes 

than the dew on the grass tops; 
your face has a beauty 

that has left my heart bruised now, 
it has wounded me sorely, 

reached my innermost being. 


It affected me deeply - 

no doctor can cure me; 

though I were to hear love-talk 

my laugh won't be joyful. 

I'm a man without purpose, 

love for you has destroyed me, 

it is only your nearness 

that would now heal my wounding. 


What would heal my wounds for me 
is a kiss from lips fragrant; 

the peacock's rare beauty 

in your countenance carried; 

I don't want a dowry, 

from all that the world holds, 

only to hold you, 

unclothed and in wedlock. 
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Le toil clèir agus dùthcha 

'S tu nach diùltainn, 's gun iarrainn; 

'S e 'n sac-s' tha mi giùlan 1510 
Dh' fhàg brùite mi 'm bliadhna; 

Gach lò a' tigh'nn ùr oirnn 

'S nach fhaodar an cùnntadh, 

'S gus an cuirear san ùir mi 

Bidh mo dhùil san tì chiadna. 1515 


Bidh mo dhùil san tì chiadna 

Ge do thriallas mi Fhlànras; 

Chan innis mi 'm bliadhna 

Dà thrian deth do m' chàirdibh. 

Làmh Dhia leinn a dhaoine, 1520 
Nach daingeann an gaol-sa, 

Nuair a bha mise 'm aonar 

'S mi gum faodadh a ràite. 


Nuair a bha mise 'm Flànras 

'S mi thall ann am shaighdear, 1525 
A liuthad bean àlainn 

Le 'm fàinneachaibh daoimein 

A thigeadh gu m' sheòmar 

A dh' fhuran nam pòg orm; 

'S mòr gum b' annsa nighean Dòmhnaill 1530 
Gar 'm bu bheò i ach oidhche 
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If the law and the church 

let me have you, I'd take you; 
this load that I carry 

left me this year so bruised; 
each day succeeds day 

I no longer keep count of; 

till I'm laid in the earth 

I will hope to win that one. 


It's my hope that I'll win her 
though I go now to Flanders; 
I will tell my friends this year 
only part of my story. 

To God now I swear it, 

this love is most steadfast, 
when I was alone 

I could easily say so. 


When I was in Flanders 

and served as a soldier, 

many beautiful women 

with rings made with diamonds 
would come to my chamber 
inviting my kisses; 

I'd prefer Donald's daughter 

if only for one night. 
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Mo rùn geal òg/My fair young love 


The earliest text of this song was published in John Mackenzie's 
Sàr Obair nam Bàrd Gaelach in 1843. Mackenzie gives a very 
circumstantial account of the origin and occasion of the song, 
saying it is a lament made by Christiana (sic) Fergusson, 
daughter of the blacksmith in the Parish of Contin (Easter Ross), 
for her husband William Chisholm of Strathglass. Chisholm was 
closely related to the chief of his clan, and acted as standard- 
bearer for the Chisholms at the battle of Culloden in 1746. He 
died in the aftermath of that battle, in heroic circumstances 
described by Mackenzie. This reads like genuine tradition. There 
is another text of the song as sung by Ruairi Iain Bhàin of Barra 
(see Gaelic Folksongs from the Isle of Barra, ed. J. L. Campbell [n.d.]). 
This has several individual readings, but there can be no doubt 
that its ultimate source is Mackenzie's book. It is Mackenzie's 
verSion that is used here. 

The original has eleven stanzas, of which seven are reproduced 
in this version. The song has a number of traditional features, 
such as praise of the hunter (not included here) and detailed 
description of his appearance, but in this latter respect the author 
has a number of individual touches of her own. Her Jacobitism 
impinges on the song in a restrained but effective way. Our text 
includes lines 1-36, 46-54, 64-72 and 91-9 of the Sàr Obair text, 
which has a total of 99 lines. 
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Mo rùn geal òg 


Och, a Theàrlaich òig Stiùbhairt, 
'S e do chùis rinn mo lèireadh, 
Thug thu bhuam gach nì bh' agam 
Ann an cogadh nad adhbhar; 1535 
Cha chrodh, is cha chaoraich 
Tha mi caoidh ach mo chèile, 
Ged a dh' fhàgte mi 'm aonar 
Gun sian san t-saoghal ach lèine, 
Mo rùn geal òg. 1540 


Cò nis thogas an claidheamh, 
No nì 'chathair a lìonadh? 
'S gann gur h-e tha air m' aire 
O nach maireann mo chiad ghràdh. 
Ach ciamar gheibhinn o m' nàdar 1545 
A bhith 'g àicheadh nas miann leam 
Is mo thogradh cho làidir 
Thoirt gu 'àite mo rìgh math, 
Mo rùn geal òg? 


Bu tu 'm fear mòr bu mhath cumadh 1550 
O d' mhullach gu d' bhrògan, 
Bha do shlios mar an eala 
'S blas na mea!l' air do phògan, 
T' fhalt dualach, donn, lurach 
Mu do mhuineal an òrdugh, 1555 
'S e gu cam-lubach, cuimir, 
'S gach aon toirt urram d'a bhòidhchead, 
.Mo rùn geal òg. 


Bu tu 'm fear slinneanach leathann, 

Bu chaoile meadhan 's bu dealbhaich; 1560 
Cha bu tàillear gun eòlas 

Dhèanadh còta math geàrr dhut, 

No dhèanadh dhut triubhais 
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My fair young love 


O, young Charles Stuart, 
it's your cause that has grieved me, 
you took everything from me 
in this war in your interest; 
it's not sheep, it's not cattle 
that I miss, but my first-love, 
though I were left all alone 
with not a thing but a shift, 
my fair young love. 


Who now will lift up the sword 
or cause the throre to be filled? 
All that hardly concerns me 
since my first-love's not living. 
Yet how can my nature 
disavow what I long for, 
since my own strong desire 
is the king's restoration, 

my fair young love? 


You were big, you were shapely 
from your head to your feet, 
your side like the swan 
and like honey your kisses, 
curly brown bonny hair 
draped over your shoulders, 
intertwining so neatly, 
and all praised its beauty, 

my fair young love. 


Thick-set and broad-shouldered, 
slim-waisted and shapely; 

no ignorant tailor 

could make you a short-coat, 

or make for you trews 
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Gun bhith cumhang no gann dut: 

Mar gheala-bhradain do chosan 

Le d' gheàrr-osan mu d' chalpa, 
Mo rùn geal òg. 


* >> 


Bu tu pòitear na dibhe 
'N àm suidhe 's taigh-òsda, 
Ge be dh' òladh 's tu phàigheadh 
Ged thuiteadh càch mu na bòrdaibh; 
Bhith air mhisg chan e b' fhiù leat, 
Cha do dh' iùnnsaich thu òg e; 
'S cha d' iarr thu riamh cùis 
Air tè air chùl do mhnà pòsda, 

Mo rùn geal òg. 


* * * 
'S ioma baintighearna phrìseil, 


Le 'n sìoda 's le 'n sròlaibh, 
D' an robh mis' am chùis-fharmaid 


Chionn gun tairgeadh tu pòg dhomh. 


Ged a bhithinn cho sealbhach 

'S gum bu leam airgead Hanòbhair 

Bheirinn cnag anns ma h-àithntean 

Nan cumadh càch sinn bho phòsadh, 
Mo rùn geal òg. 


* * * 


'S iomadh bean a tha brònach 

Eadar Tròndarnis 's Slèibhte, 

Agus tè tha 'na banntraich 

Nach d' fhuair samhla d 'am chèile. 

Bha mise làn sòlais 

Fhad 's bu bheò sinn le chèile, 

Ach a-nis bhon a dh' fhalbh thu 

Cha chùis fharmaid mi fèin daibh, 
Mo rùn geal òg. 
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that fitted exactly: 

legs with sheen of bright salmon 

and short-hose round the calves, 
my fair young love. 


* * * 


A drinker of liquor 

in the inn when they sat there, 

whoever drank 'twas you settled 

though they flopped by the tables; 

you had no wish to be drunken, 

when young did not learn that, 

never had an affair 

behind your wedded wife's back, 
my fair young love. 


* >> 


Many ladies of note, 

in their silk and their satin, 

have looked at me in some envy 

for the kisses you gave me. 

Though I were endowed 

with the wealth of Hanòver 

I'd defy the Commandments 

had they kept us from marrying, 
my fair young love. 


* * * 


Many women are SOrrowing 
from Trotarnish to Sleat, 
there's many a widow 
who had never one like you. 
I was buoyed up by gladness 
while our lives were together, 
but now since you have gone 
I am no cause of envy, 

my fair young love. 
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SHORT SELECTION OF OTHER EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY POEMS 189 


'S mòr mo mhulad/Great is my sorrow 


The old ideal of the young, healthy hunter, who can provide for 
wife and family, dies hard, and we see it surfacing in eighteenth- 
century Gaelic poetry at various times, Duncan Bàn Macintyre's 
song to his bride being a late locus classicus. This song is probably 
a little earlier. 

The Ann referred to in the song has been identified as Ann 
MacHardy, a niece of the Earl of Mar, and in McLagan MS 83 the 
author is said to be the Laird of Crandart in Glen Isla, and a 
Robertson of Piteaghabhann, near Struan in Atholl. He was a 
prominent participant in the '45. There seems no reason to doubt 
this ascription. The geography of the song may well relate to the 
traverse from Atholl to Deeside. 

It is a common feature of a class of Gaelic love-songs to contrast 
the more heroic bread-winning patterns of the warrior/hunter 
with those of arable farmers or persons following other callings 
(e.g. distiller, shoemaker and so on), and' here the contrast is 
further underlined as that between Gael and non-Gael. 

Our text is taken from Ewen MacDiarmid's MS anthology of 
1770, and this makes it likely that it is close to the original form of 
the song. 

See further Thomson, 1992, pp.240 ff. 

Our text includes lines 1441-48, 1453-60, 1465-70, 173-90 of 
The MacDiarmid MS Anthology (1992) text. 
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'S mòr mo mhulad 
'S mòr mo mhulad, 's cha lugha m' eu-slaint 1595 
Ge be dh' èisdeadh rium. 


'S tric mi 'g amharc thar a' bhealach 
'S m' air/ air dol a-nunn 


Far am bheil a' ghruagach chùl-donn 
Is i gu sùil-ghorm cruinn. 1600 


Do shlios mar aoilean, do ghruaidh mar chaorann, 
Do mhala chaol fo thuinn. 


* >* >* 


'S iom' oidhch' anmoch a thug mo mheamna 
Mi do 'n ghleann ud thall. 


Shnàmhainn thairis gun ràmh gun darach, 1605 
Nam biodh mo leannan thall. 


Sruth ga chaisid cha chùm air ais mi 
Nam biodh mo leachd fo thuinn. 


Shiùbhlainn giùthsaich re oidhche dhùbh-dhoirch 
Ge do bhiodh an driùchda trom. 1610 


* >* >* 


Anna bhòidheach, gruaidh mar ròs ort, 
'S truagh nach pòisd thu rium. 


'S ged thèid mi 'm leabaidh chan fhaigh mi cadal, 
Chan eil m' aigne leam. 
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Great is my Sorrow 
Great is my sorrow, no less my sickness, 
whoever listens to me. 


Often I look up to the hill-pass 
and think of climbing through 


To see the brown-haired maiden, 
elegant, with eyes so blue. 


Side white as seagull, cheek like rowan, 
slender eyebrow arched. 


Often at night my thoughts brought me 
over to yonder glen. 


I'd swim over, lacking boat or oar, 
if my darling were over there. 


The swiftest current would not restrain me 
once my cheek fronted the waves. 


I'd traverse pine-woods on darkest nights, 
with a heavy fall of dew. 


Lovely Ann, with cheeks like roses, 
alas that we are not wed. 


Though I go to bed, I cannot sleep, 
my mind is not at rest. 
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'S tric mi d' fhaicinn ann am bruadar, 1615 
A bhean a' chuailein duinn. 


f * * 


'S mis' tha brònach thu dol a phòsadh 
Is mi bhith chòir nan gleann. 


Gun bheàrn am dheudach, gun chais' am eudainn, 
Tha uchd mo chlèibh gun srann. 1620 


'S cha b 'e lughaid m' eudail thug ort mo thrèigsinn, 
Ach comann geur nan Gall. 


Gar am bheil mi eòlach air cur an eòrna 
Ghleidhinn duit feòil nam mang, 


Fiadh à fireach is breac à linne, 1625 
'S damh biorach donn nan càrn, 


Damh chinn riabhaich sa' bheinn liath-ghlais, 
Bhiodh san t-sliabh uam marbh. 


Ge bu leamsa gu Loch Abar 
Is ni b' fhaide thall, 1630 


Ealgainn Moireibh, 's Dun Eideann mar-ris, 
'S na bheil a dh' fhearann ann, 


Chuirinn suarach na rinn mi luaidh riut 
Mun tugainn uam an geall. 
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Often I see you in a dream, 
girl with brown flowing hair. 


* >* >* 


I'm sad to think you are going to marry 
while I stay in the glens. 


My teeth ungapped, I have no wrinkles, 
no wheezing from my chest. 


Not lack of loving that made you leave me, 
but mixing with sharp-tongued Lowlanders. 


Though I know little of growing barley 
I'd get you the meat of the harts, 


Deer from forest and trout from pool, 
brown-snouted stag of the crags, 


The brindled stag from the grey mountain 
killed by me on the upland moor. 


Though I owned all over to Lochaber 
and even farther afield, 


Elgin in Moray, Edinburgh also, 
with all the land there is, 


I'd think little of such possessions 
if only I could win you. 
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Dèan cadalan sàmhach/Sleep softly 


This song is included as an early example of a song by a 
Highland emigrant to America. John MacRae, or Iain Mac 
Mhurchaidh, emigrated to North Carolina in 1774, became 
involved in the War of Independence of that time, and was taken 
prisoner in 1776. It is likely that he did not survive for long after 
this. A small number of his songs survived, in Kintail and 
Strathglass tradition, and also in Nova Scotia. They are collected, 
for example, in Margaret MacDonnell's The Emigrant Experience 
(pp.32 ff.), and a Nova Scotian text and melody are reproduced in 
John L. Campbell's Songs Remembered in Exile (pp.82-3). 

This song takes the form of a lullaby, apparently sung to the 
poet's young daughter. He had clearly not acclimatised to his 
new surroundings, either the landscape or the inhabitants, and 
he remembers his native Kintail with nostalgia. 
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Dèan cadalan sàmhach 


Dèan cadalan sàmhach, a chuilein mo rùin, 1635 
Dèan fuireach mar thà thu, 's tu 'n dràsd an àit' ùr. 

Bidh òigearan againn, làn bèairteis is cliù, 

'S ma bhios tu nad airidh 's leat fear-eigin dhiùbh. 


Gur ann an Ameireaga tha sinn an dràsd, 

Fo dhubhar na coille nach teirig gu bràth. 1640 
Nuair dh' fhalbhas an dùbhlachd 's a thionndaidheas am blàths 
Bidh cnothan, bidh ùbhlan, 's bidh an siùcar a' fàs. 


'S ro bheag orm fèin na daoine seo th' ann, 

Le 'n còtaichean drògaid, ad mhòr air an ceann, 

Le 'm briogaisean goirid, 's iad sgaoilte gu 'm bonn; 1645 
Chan fhaicear an t-osan, 's i /bhochdainn a th' ann. 


Tha sinne nar n-Innseanaich, cinnteach gu leòr; 

Fo dhubhar nan craobh cha bhi h-aon againn beò; 
Madaidh-allaidh is bèistean ag èigheach 's gach fròig; 

Gu bheil sinn nar n-èiginn bhon là thrèig sinn Rìgh Deòrs'. — 1650 


Thoir mo shoraidh le fàilte Chinn t-Sàile nam bò, 
Far an d' fhuair mi greis m' àrach 's mi 'm phàisde beag òg. 
Bhiodh fleasgaichean donna air bonnaibh ri ceòl, 
Agus nìonagan dualach 's an gruaidh mar an ròs. 


An toiseach an fhoghair bu chridheil ar sùnnd, 1655 
Am fiadh anns an fhireach, 's am bradan an grùnnd; 

Bhiodh luingeas an sgadain a' tighinn fo shiùil: 

Bu bhòidheach an sealladh 's fir dhonn' air am bùird. 
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Sleep softly 


Sleep your sleep softly, my darling, my love, 
just stay as you are, though the place here is new. 
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We'll have youngsters around us, with wealth and good name; 


if you keep a look-out, you'll get one of them too. 


It's in America that we are now, 

in the shade of the wood that is there for all time. 
When deep winter passes, and warmth comes again, 
nuts and apples will grow, and sugar as well. 


I have little regard for the folk we have here, 

with coats made of drugget, big hats on their heads, 
with their short breeches, flared at the tips, 

long hose, more's the pity, are not to be seen. 


We' ve become Indians, no doubt of that; 

in the shade of the trees we will never survive; 
wolves and wild beasts cry from each lair; 

we are sore-pressed since we left our King George. 


Say farewell but greet kindly Kintail of the cows, 
where once I was reared at the time I was young. 
There were brown-haired young gallants all ready to dance, 
and girls with long curls and cheeks like the rose. 


At onset of autumn we'd be of good cheer, 

the deer in the forest, the salmon in stream; 

the herring-boats came with their full spread of sail: 

a fine sight they were with tanned men on their boards. 
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Cumha Alasdair Dhuinn/Lament for brown-haired 
Alasdair 


The earliest text of this elegy or lament is in the Eigg Collection 
(p.135), compiled probably by Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair and his 
son Ranald, and published by Ranald in 1776. The Eigg 
Collection also includes a poem by Alasdair Donn, and another 
poem by his brother William, author of our poem here. 
According to John Mackenzie of Sàr Obair there were three 
Mackenzie brothers, all with the reputation of being good poets, 
sons of a tacksman in Lochcarron in the mid-eighteenth century. 
Only five of the thirteen stanzas are reproduced here. The song 
has a beautiful, intricate air. 

Our text includes lines 1-32 and 97-104 of the Eigg text, which 
has a total of 104 lines. 
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Cumha Alasdair Dhuinn 


'S trom an luchd seo air m' inntinn, 

Agus m' uirsgeul ri innse gur truagh, 1660 
Thriall mo shùgradh 's mo mhànran, 

Lìon tùrsa 'na àite mi 's gruaim; 

Tha mo choill air a maoladh, 

'S nì soilleir a shaoil air mo ghruaidh, 

'S tearc mo shocair ri fhaotainn 1665 
On là ghlacadh le aog thu cho luath. 


'S ann a' chiad là den Earrach 

Bhuail an t-eug orm, a spealadair lom, 

Bhrist air ùbhlan mo ghàrraidh, 

Leag e m' abhall fo bhlàth bhàrr a bhonn. 1670 
Riumsa bhuin e neo-fharasd 

Nuair a thug e uam Alasdair Donn; 

Mo chruas iomairt 's mo chearrachd, 

'S truagh dhuinne nach tearainn sinn bonn. 


'S e do chàradh fo èislig 1675 
Rinn mo chràladh fo asnach mo chlèibh, 

Chuir mo chrìdh às a chochall 

Chor 's nach suidhich e socair 'na dhèidh; 

Gur luaithe le bhuillean 

Na mar ghluaiseas an duilleach air ghèig 1680 
Chaidh mo shlàinte gu mearan — 

Chan eil feum bhith ga ghearan ri lèigh. 


'S e bhith stràcadh air t' uilinn 

Chuir mo shlàint ann an cuntart bochd fann, 

Am breislich bhàis bhith gad amharc 1685 
Ghreis tre m' àirnean an t-saighead gun chàm. 

Bhris an t-srian bha ri m' aigne, 

Dh' fhalbh mo chiall, chaidh fàth m' eagail air chall, 

Chuaidh mo ghearradh gu neoni, 

Beairt a reubaidh mo shonais a bh' ann. 1690 
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Lament for brown-haired Alasdair 


This load on my mind now lies heavy 

and wretched's the news I've to tell, 

gone my joy and diversion, 

replaced by fullness of sadness and gloom; 

my wood stripped of its foliage, 

clear marks have been left on my cheeks, 

peace seldom comes near me 

since the day that death snatched you too soon. 


On the first day of Springtime 

death struck me, bare scyther he is, 
destroying my apples, 

cutting blossoming tree at the root. 
It dealt painfully with me, 

taking brown-haired Alasdair away; 
source of skill in the contest, 

alas! no longer a coin I can pitch. 


The fact of your shrouding 

has brought pain to me under my ribs, 
tore my heart from its casing 

and it cannot lie quietly again; 

its beatings come faster 

than the movement of leaves on the tree, 
turning health to delirium -— 

there's no point in complaints to a leech. 


Holding on to your elbow 

placed in peril my poor weakly health, 
seeing your own death struggle 

pierced my kidneys with arrow's sure point. 
It broke the rein on my spirit, 

my sense went, my fears were let loose, 

I was cut down to nothing, 

by this means all my gladness was rent. 
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* * * 


Chuaidh mo shùgradh fo lighe, 

Gur ciùrrt' tha mo chridhe am chom, 

Osnaich thùrsach dam theirbheirt, 

Blas mo chupain gur seirbh e na 'n domb'. 

Fhir a chruthaich mi 'n ceud-uair 1695 
'S a tha stiùireadh nan reult os ar cionn, 

Orm furtaich, 's cluinn fèin mi, 

'S tog an luchd-sa th' air m' inntinn gu trom. 
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* * * 


My joy was all flooded, 

my heart now is scarred in my breast, 
I am rent by sad sighings, 

my cup tastes more bitter than gall. 
O Thou who created me, 

guider of stars overhead, 

support me, and hear me, 

lift this burden that lies on my mind. 


1695 
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Altachadh Dhail-na-Càbaig/The Laird of Dail-na- 
càbaig's Grace-before-meat 


We do not have detailed information on the author or dating of 
this eccentric prayer or grace. It was included in Patrick Turner's 
collection of poems and songs, Comhchruinneacha do dh' orain 
taghta, Ghaidhealach (1813). Dail-na-càbaig is close to Oban, and it 
would seem that the author was the landowner there. His 
requests of the Almighty are in the main modest, though both the 
first and the last are no doubt over-optimistic. 


Altachadh Dhail-na-càbaig 


Fhir a mheudaich am bolla, 

Lùghdaich a phrìs, toradh mara gu tìr, 1700 

Sìth eadar choimhearsnaich; 

Bi leinn, bi againn, bi nar measg; 

Beannaich mo bhean 's mo chlann, 

A' chearc bhuidhe 's na h-eòin, 

Cairistìona bheag 's na pàisdean; 1705 

Chan iarrainn a shòlas an domhain 

Ach buntàta na Dalacha-cruinne, 

Agus uisge nan easana' dubha, 

Agus casan fada 'dhol roimh “n abhainn, 

'S a bhith 'n Dail-na-càbaig gu sìorraidh suthain. 1710 
Amen. 
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The Laird of Dail-na-càbaig's Grace-before-meat 


Thou who gave increase to the meal, making a boll, 

lower its price, bring sea's fruit to land, 1700 

make peace among neighbours; 

support us, be with us, be in our midst; 

bless my wife and my children, 

the yellow hen and the birds, 

little Christina and the youngsters; 1705 

all I'd ask of the joy of the world 

is potatoes from Dail-cruinn 

and water from the black waterfalls, 

and long legs to wade through the river, 

and to be in Dail-na-càbaig for ever and ever. 1710 
Amen. 
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